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TO OUR READERS. 
Ww we Ww 
he proprietors of “The Tatler” desire to draw attention to several 
additions. and changes which will be found in this issue of the 
paper. 

First of all they recognise the important place occupied by sports and 
pastimes, in the life of the country, and the interest taken in the open 
ait by readers of “The Tatler? To meet the increasing demand for 
authoritative and expert information on these subjects they have 
arranged to add to the ordinary issue “The Tatler” 


SPORTING AND COUNTRY WOUSE SUPPLEMENT 


in which will te found articles on all aspects of sports and pastimes, written in such a way as to interest the 
g.neral reader as well as the expert. In addition to providing this Supplement, at great additional cost, the 
proprietors of “The Tatler ’’—knowing the interest taken in the subject by readers of this paper—announce in 
the current several new and attractive competitions, in which valuable prizes are offered. Each 
competition is marked by originality and is conceived with the idea of pleasantly and interestingly exercising the 
skill, industry, and intellect of the reader. Full details of “The Tatler’ Pie Competition will be found below, 
and particulars of other competitions on pages iv and 262. 

Another interesting feature to be found in the present issue is the beautiful Coloured Supplement, by Chas. A. 
Buchel, of Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, the eminent actor, as Nero. This fine example of three-colour printing ts 
specially produced for “ The Tatler” by the Hentschel-colourtype process. 


issue 


The Editor of “The Tatler’’ 
OPENING OF AN ENTIRELY NEW COMPETITION. 


Announces Belsw the 


What “The Tatler’? Pie Competition is. 

Briefly, the competition is this. All our readers know what 
“printers’ pie” is—not the annual publication but the mixture 
of all sorts of types when, through accident or by intention, a 
page of type has been thrown together by a careless or incompe- 
tent compositor. All the words, lines, spaces, and letters 
contrive to get into an extraordinary and sometimes bewildering 


he Editor of Tue Tarter has pleasure in announcing—in 
addition to the competitions referred to on pages iv and 
262—a new prize competition for readers of this journal on lines 
which have never been attempted before. 
The competition is one in which the skill of the readers of 
Tue TatLer will be pleasantly and interestingly exercised. 
The following are the prizes offered for correct solutions of 


the competition :— 
FIRST PRIZE—A_ magnifi- 


cent Broadwood Pianola 
Piano, valued at 160 
guineas, 

This magnificent  instru- 


ment is the latest outcome 
of the artistic and me- 
chanical enterprise of the 
Orchestrelle Company, 
and is on view at AZolian 
Hall, New Bond Street, W. 
It comprises all the best 
elements of the pianola— 
the well-known mechanical 
piano-player — within the 
case of a magnificent Broad- 
wood pie anoforte. You 
merely move a lever and, at 
will, it is a piano or a 
piano plus a pianola. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Broad- 
wood Upright steel barless 
Grand Pianoforte, valued 
at 100 guineas. 

This instrument represents 
the last word in pianoforte 
construction, and the winner 
of the second prize in THE 
TarLer Pie Competition 
will feel that he is possess- 
ing one of the best results 
of the famous house’ of 
pianoforte manufacturers. 
This instrument is on view 
at Broadwood’s, Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, W. 


In addition to these two 
rizes there will be 
HIRTY OTHER NON- 
DIVISIBLE PRIZES. 


“THE TATLER” PIE COMPETITION. 


The type appearing below will be found in the Advertisement 
pages of this weck’s issue 
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Competitions 


state of confusion—hence the 
word, “ pie.” 


On this page and in every 


issue of Tue ‘TatLer for 
thirteen weeks there will 
appear a real example of 


“‘printers’ pie.” The Editor 
will select certain complete 
lines of type, &c., from the 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGES of each 
issue, and will then practi- 
cally turn them into “pie” 
and reproduce in the same 


issue the confused result. 
What he will require the 
competitor to do is to un- 
ravel the mystery of the 


weekly pie by writmeg out 
clearly and intelligibly what 
he conceives the original 
matter to have been before 
undergoing the process of 


(to 


being turned’ into “pie. 
Every word, every letter, aud 
every punctuation mark 


appear in the advertisement 
pages in the current week’s 
issue, 


Each week’s rendering of 
the “pie” should be kept 
until the thirteen issues of 
Tue TATLer have appeared, 
and then sent, accompanied 
by the “pie” cut from the 
paper, to the Editor, Tur 
TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, E.C., marked “ Pie.” 
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craQres 


Royal Plans. 
The royal plans for the opening of the 
season have been greatly disarranged 
by the terrible blow sustained by Queen 
Alexandra on the death of her revered 
father, King Christian, but with that fine 
consideration for his 
people King Edward = pe 
has endeavoured to | 
make the period of 
Court mourning as 
little irksome as 
possible. I heard 
the other day an 
eminent French 
statesman happily 
describe his Majesty 
as ‘the world’s Am- 
bassador of Peace.” 
He also said that in 
international — poli- 
tics England might 
occasionally do 
without a Cabinet 
but never without 
its King. 


Society in London. 


Will the Season be Successful ? 

“Lhe influx of members of Parliament 
entirely new to the social life of 

London suggests that, for a time at least, 

social functions may be fewer in number. 

It takes time to make a “circle” or start 


i | ‘he greatest curio- 
sity prevails as 


THE LAUNCH OF THE NEW BATTLESHIP, 


““DREADNOUGHT ” 


to what will happen 
this year in London 
society with a_ big 


The largest and finest battleship afloat was launched most successfully by the King 
at Portsmouth on Saturday. The tonnage is 18,800, length 500 ft., and speed twenty- 
one kno:s. Her armour is of Krupp steel, which on the water-line is 12 in. thick. 
She will carry five submerged torpedo-tubes of 4,000 yds. range and her crew will 


S. The meeting of 
Parliament is natu- 
rally supposed to mark the opening of the 
season in town, but the House of Commons 
has so completely shed itself of old mem- 
bers that it is difficult to guess who will 
entertain. One can count by the hundreds 
those who will not be conspicuous by 
giving big balls and parties. 


number over 800 men 


a salon, and much depends upon which 
hostess on the Government side falls the 
duty of leading society. It is said that 
Lady Crewe may take an active part in 
the social life of the future, and in Lady 
Wimborne the Government has obtained 
an admirable recruit. 


THE TATLER 


A New Play. 
M r. Nat Goodwin, the brilliant American 
comedian, appeared at the Shaltes- 
bury on Saturday night in a comedy of 
American authorship entitled A Gilded 
Fool. The play is sentimental in tone 
with a tendency to- 
ses wards the melodra- 


matic. Mr. Goodwin 
i scored a great per- 
sonal success and 


was ably supported 
by a company which 
included Miss Jessie 
Bateman, Miss Alex- 
andra Carlisle, and 
Mr. J. H. Barnes. 


Mr. Harvey Du Cros. 


[2 a small portion 

of this issue the 
hon. member for 
Hastings is described 
on page 259 as “ Mr. 
Arthur Du Cros.” It 
should, of course, be 
“Mr. Harvey Du 
Cros.” 


THE “DREADNOUGHT ” 


‘Though peacemongers seem to have said nought 
In praise of so warlike an act, 

The launch of the battleship, “‘ Dreadnought,” 
Is strictly pacific in fact. 


The ships of a possible rival 
We look on with favouring smiles 

So long as our ship could knock five all 
To splinters, at several miles, 


No more objurgations we'll bandy 
With those of a neighbouring shore; 
If only our “ Dreadnought’ is handy 
We needn’t dread nautical war.—Aprian Ross 


THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF 


D'Arcy 


IRELAND AND HIS SUITE 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Lord Anson, Hon, Dudley Gordon, Lord Haddo, Captain Waring, Captain Russe!l, Mr. Dwyer, Captain Paget; 
sitting Captain Hon. A. Ruthven, V.C., Lord Herschell, Sir A. Weldon, Lord Hawkesbury, His Excellency Lord Aberdeen, Sir A. Vicars, Dean Webster, Mr. Callan, 


Mr. R. M. Bowen-Colthurst 
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February Fourteenth, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
London, E.C. 


London, 


EDITORIAL AND 
Great New Street, 
Telegraphic Address : '' Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. - Twelve months, £1 8s. 2d.; Six months, 14s. 1d.; Three months, 7s. 1d. 

ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 r1gs.; Six months, 19s. 6d.; Three months, gs. 9d. 

The above rates do not inciude extra numbers. 
; Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now bezn entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. ene 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post-Otfice 
Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ Tue Tatver,” Great 
New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Sosthwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.’’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. las é 
High-class cuisine, with most 


{sland. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. 
moderate tariff. 


Reconstructed 


The most charming in the provinces. C 
Unique 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. ] ; 
Garage and resident engineer. 


and refurnished.. Lift. Recherché cuisine. 
quarcers for hunting men. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 


suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LLYMINGTON.—The endeakorcugh: Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


rst class railway fare and full board. 
Manager. 


MATLOCK BATH.— ‘The Carlsbad of England.'' Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


EWQUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest posicion in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.— Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Fosrer, Manager. 


SCARBORO' The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Weck end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL T 
HEAT Fe EVENING at 8.15, Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


THE HARLEQUIN KING. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. 
RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8.15, 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 


Book by OWEN Harr. Music by lvan Caryiy. Lyrics by Aprian Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


COLISEUM, CHARING GROSS. 


: THRICE DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9g p. 
S'NERO, FLORENCE ST. JOHN & Co.,. EUGENE STRATTON, MABEL LOVE 
MADGE TEMPLE, Mrs. BROWN POTTER, “LA MASCOTTE,” &c. : 
Prices, frum 6d. to 2 Guineas, 


RE THEATRE. 


The Enormously Successful Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30, and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


MPI “CINDERELLA.” 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: IV.—Mr. ARTHUR COVENTRY. 


Illustiated. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XII—THE SATYR MAN. 
TOBOGGANING IN THE ENGADINE. 
from her recent’ Photographs, 
THE GAMEKEEPER’S PROFESSION AS A CAREER. 
HUNTING IN THE SHIRES ON NOTHING A YEAR. By Linian E. Brann. Illustrated. 
MOTORING IN FRANCE. By H. B. Money Courts. Illustrated. 
‘THE NEW LAIRD’S BAPTISM. By Cnirites Epwarpes. 
THE UNSEEN FOREST RANGERS: A TALE OF BURMA. By A, Eaoar. 
THE EGERTON HOUSE STUD, 1995. By Gitvert H. Parsons. Illustrated. 
AUTUMN FISHING ON OUR LAKE. By Epwarp F. Spence. Illustrated. 
BRIDGE. By * PortLanp,” 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DEcEMBER Awarp, IlIlustrated. 


By Aurrep E, T, Watson, 


By H. Knicur Horsrietp, 
By Mrs. AuBREY LE BLonp, With Illustrations 


By F. W. Mivvarp. 


Illustrated, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


Ine COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY?! 


DORA SIGERSON. 


Seconp EpirTIon. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. Price S1x SHILLINGS. 


‘‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating. volume.''—-77uth. 

‘‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter ard 
tears.’"—Evening Standard. 

‘«*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss,"'"—7.P.'s Weekly. 


** Rich in ideas.''—A cademy. 
‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.''--Standard. 
‘«Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories."'"—The Tinics. 


‘Fiction with an idea is not too common. among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.''—Jilustrated London News. 


“poe TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XVIII. of 
ele Areal Ie ene 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Vols. I. to XXIII. of 


WWE BS Pye re es. 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in acountry under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reprodtction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 34d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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INSIDE WLIrIE PARLIAMINT. 


A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE OF THE FUTURE 


This is Master Marshall Field, aged twelve, who with 

his younger brother will succeed at the age of fifty to 

the bulk of the Jate American capitalist Marshall 
Field's millions 


The Opening of Parliament. 


[ncidents out of the common promise to 

mark the early life of the new Parlia- 
ment. Unconscious breaches of the rigorous 
etiquette of the House of Commons 
should produce much humorous 
material for the caricaturist. The 
problems of when to put on and take 
off one’s hat, how to enter and how 
to leave the ‘House, i in what costume 
should one appear in the House if 
on the division bell being rung you 
find yourself having a bath, are 
causing sleepless nights. It is said 
at the clubs that several old mem- 
bers, thrown out at the General 
Election, are willing to open classes 
of deportment to which new mem- 
bers will be invited. It might form 
a “specific” subject_to be taught 
when required in the County Council 
schools. 


Police and New Members. 


Ore matter is certain, at any rate. 

The polite and_ intelligent 
police officers on duty in the P alace 
of Westminster will have their work 
cut out for them during the next 
few weeks in “learning” the faces 
of the new members. _ It is impossible 
to insist upon the members of the 


House “sitting for their photo- 
graphs” as did Mr. Pickwick in the 


Fleet Prison, and it will greatly 
redound to the credit of the. police 
if the opening days of Parliament 
pass by without some ludicrous 
occurrences. 


An Unwritten Rule. 

Or of the privileges of an M.P. i 
peculiar. When a member is 

seen approaching towards the House 

from Parliament Street the policeman 

on point duty at once stops all 

vehicular traffic until the honourable 


member has safely crossed into 
Palace Yard. 


Jocular Government Clerks. 


PN mild joke sometimes perpetrated by 

playful Government clerks is that 
of seeing on how many occasions within a 
given time they can thus stop the traffic 
by assuming the deportment of the M.P. 
oppressed by the cares of state. More 
than once during the luncheon hour has the 
worthy police constable been thus deceived 
by the irresponsible clerk, whose power of 
copying the statesmanlike manner of 
Winston Churchill or a Gilbert Parker 
suggests that the stage is his proper métier 
rather than collecting dull Board of Trade 
statistics. 


No Longer a Club. 


n the old days the Palace of Westminster 
was called ‘“‘the finest club in the 
world.” From what one hears the new 
title already chosen by the Government 
for the Commons is “the finest factory in 
the world ’—a very different matter. No 
doubt during the next few days we shall 
have the usual budget of stories relating 
to the House thrown together in a new 
and wonderful form of souffle. One 
remembers in the days of long sittings 
a member who disliked staying at the 
House so long rising to address the 
Speaker at 7.30 yand apologising for doing 
so by saying it was his “usual hour for 
getting up.” Of a very different opinion 
was the Irish member who generally 
carried in his pocket his breakfast for the 
next morning in order that he need not 
leave the chamber. 


Park 


LONDON’S HIGHEST SCAFFOLDING 


Which is to be seen erected on the new ‘‘ Old Bailey” 

building now being completed. The scaffolding is as 

high as the cross of St. Paul's Cathedral, which is 
364 ft. from the ground 


A Naval ‘“‘ Mystery.” 


The daily papers have recently had a 

very happy time endeavouring to 
niystify the public by circulating a batch 
of thrilling tales regarding ‘the 
wonders of the new battleship, the 
Dreadnought, launched so success- 
fully on Saturday by the King. 
Unfortunately for these very interest- 
ing stories I have heard on the 
best authority that there is no 
mystery about this splendid vessel 
more than there is about any other 
warship in the service. 


Our Largest Battleship. 


here are certain points about the 
Dreadnought, however, which 
single her out as the subject of an 
unusual amount of interest. She is 
the first battleship built with tur- 
bines in place of engines. Moreover, 
she is what is known asa “sample” 
ship, and. is being built at a record 
speed to see how fast a first-class 
battleship can be turned out. Four- 
teen months have been allowed for 
building, from the laying of the 
keel-plate to commissioning the 
vessel for service. She will then 
represent over a million of money 
and will be the largest and most 
heavily-armed battleship afloat. 
The Dreadnought will not be pro- 
vided with a ram as expert naval 
authorities consider that in a sea 
fight a ram would be of little use 
against ue See 


Foreign Copies. 


ll the first-rank Powers are mean- 
while constructing or projecting 


FIRE AND ICE 


A disastrous fire broke out in St. Moritz Bad the other day, involving 
the total destruction of a large restauraut and the adjoining houses. 
thousands of visitors at St. Moritz had a rare experience; 
lit up the snow-clad mountains and the whole valley. 

next morning of the icicle-covered ruins was a remarkable one 
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monster battleships of the Dread- 
nought type. In Japan two are 
actually building, two are nearing 
completion in the United States, 
France is laying down three during 
the year, and Germany has ordered 
sixteen. 
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LADY MARY HAMILTON—BRITAIN’S RICHEST HEIRESS 


And the Mam She is Going to Marry. 


Britain’s Richest Bride. 

© November 1 last year Lady Mary 
Hamilton, the richest heiress in Eng- 

land, came of age, and in consequence was 

for some time the centre of a great deal of 

interest throughout the country. This 

interest has just been renewed, if not 


increased, by the announcement ‘of Lady 
Mary’s engagement to the Marquis of 
Graham. At the coming-of-age celebra- 


tions, at which the Marquis of Graham was 
a prominent figure, it was evident that 
there was a romance afoot, and last week's 
announcement came as no surprise to 
society. 


Lady Mary’s Possessions. 


V hen she was only eleven 

Lady Mary’s father died, and the 
dukedom went to a distant. relative. 
Nevertheless, she inherited the island of 
Atran, Brodick Castle, and the estate of 
Easton Park, Suffolk. The possession 
of Arran alone would entitle her to a 
place in the front rank of British heiresses. 


years old 


Lady Mary at Home. 


t is in Arran that Lady Mary spends the 
season—shooting, fishing, and riding, 

for she is a thorough sportswoman. Her 
unconventionality and preference for the 
free air of the wilds of this island. cn the 
Clyde to the glitter and magnificence of 
the London ballroom have contributed 
not a little to. the interest manifested in 
her by London society. In her Highland 
domain Lady Mary rides a rough Iceland 
pony, a shawl doing duty, after the 
native Rae asa habit. And yet this 
cloak of simplicity covers what has been 
estimated to be an income of £100,000 a 


year, 


The Bridegroom. 


“The Marquis of Graham 

is the eldest son of 
the Duke of Montrose, and 
is only six years older than 
his future bride. For a 
marquis he has had rather 
an adventurous career, for 
on leaving Eton he became 
a volunteer, a ‘‘ middy,” 
and learned the ways of 
the sea on a training ship. 
He got his master’s cer- 
tiicate when he was 
twenty-one and was for 
some time an officer on 
board Lord _ Brassey’s 
yacht, the Sunbeam. Dur- 
ing the South African 
War he became a heu- 
tenant in the Army Service 
Corps and was in action 
on many occasions. And 
so it will be seen that Lord 
Graham is no unworthy 
descendant of the gallant 
Montrose who wrote :— 


He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 
The present duke, like 
his eldest son, also served 


Lord Graham’s Family. 


“Lhe marquis is a very handsome man. 

His good looks he takes from his 
mother, w ho belongs to a family—Graham 
of Netherby—renowned for its beauty, 


Warneuke 


THE MARQUIS OF GRAHAM 
Who is to marry the richest lady in the kingdom 


the famous Duchess of 
Somerset who was crowned Queen of 
Beauty at the Eglinton tournament. 
Among her descendants to-day are such 
love ely women as Lady Helen Vincent, 


inherited from 


Lady Cynthia Graham, Lady Ulrica Baring, 
and the present Duchess of Montrose, who 
was selected as one of the beautiful 
duchesses to hold the canopy over Queen 
Alexandra at the coronation. Lord Graham 
is a remote kinsman of his future wife. 


An Old Story. 
[oe old story that Princess Henry of 
Battenberg was engaged to the late 
Prince Imperial has been revived by the 
Marquis de Castellane, who says positively 
that they would have been wedded when 
the Prince returned from Zululand if he 
had come back safely from that ill-fated 
expedition. The same tale as originally 
told included a statement that the ex- 
Empress Eugénie intended to provide 
handsomely for Princess Henry and her 
children ; and the marquis now says that 
the Empress has already settled £5,000 
a year on Princess Ena in view of her 
forthcoming Spanish marriage. 


Princess Ena’s Trousseau. 
It is a true saying that the early bird 

catches the worm. A_ well-known 
Parisian house has already obtained an 
order to supply some of Princess Ena’s 
trousseau. ‘Three beautiful evening gowns 
are being made at a very moderate price ; 
this with a view to securing the future 
patronage of the wealthiest queen in 
Europe. The dressmaker in question 
aspires to make for every royal lady in 
Europe, and a popular English countess 
whose costumes are the wonder of London 
is said to be dressed by him at a nominal 
cost in the hope of using her influence 
to induce a very exalted personage to 
honour the famous establishment with her 

custom, 


Her Future Home. 
V hatever Princess Ena 
may think of the 
rigid etiquette which she 
will have to conform to at 
the Court of Madrid—for 
example, no Spanish prin- 
cess can go out without a 
retinue of at least twenty 
persons—she cannot fail to 
be struck with the mag- 
nificence of her future 
home. The royal palace 
with its wonderful stair- 
case and its doorways 
of agate and _ precious 
marbles is generally con- 
sidered the most splen- 
did in Europe. The 
superb suite of — thirty- 
five state-rooms is hung 
with priceless tapestries or 
sumptuous gold - embroi- 
dered velvet, whilst the 
collection of pictures is 
second only to that at the 
Pitti Palace. In addition 
to the Palacio. Real Prin- 
cess Ena will be mistress 
of many other beautiful 
castles in Spain, while as 
to jewels, her Majesty will 


Lafayette 


in the South African War, LADY MARY HAMILTON have more to choose 

there he ‘ E Z - he she cz aye 
where he commanded a Whose engagement was recently celebrated with great rejoicing at her ancestral from than she can ever 
regiment. home in the island of Arran wear. 
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wt The Latest Sensation 


A Unique Speaker’s 
Dinner. 
Isewhere Mr. 
Harry Furniss 
discusses the ques- 
tion of Dandies in 
Parliament. I re- 
member Mr. Albert 
Kinnear once stat- 
ing that Lord Peel, 
when Speaker, was 
the first to allow 
Labour members to 
eschew evening dress 
when _ attending 
the “ full-dress par- 
liamentary dinners.” 
The majority of the 
few Labour M.P.’s 


accordingly at- 
tended, and Mr. 
Abraham (Mabon) 
appeared in very 
undress costume 
indeed, and after 
dinner sang a song 


in Welsh. The night 


in the World of 


THE TATLER 


Art. 32 


The Amorous Past. 


Y oung men and 
maidens grew 


sentimental at the 
thought of their 


young Queen await- 
ing her lover, 
the Byronic collar 
encircled the necks 
of excessively ro- 
mantic young men, 
and even young 
misses of eight fol- 
lowed the example 
of their Queen and 
got up small flirta- 
tions with young 
gentlemen still in 
the nursery. Gone 
is the day of the 
highly-coloured 
Cupid indelicately 
dressed ; gone, too, 
is the Valentinish 
pathos of Haynes 
Bayly, the archpriest 


Park of sloppy sentimen- 


is still remembered A “TURNER” THAT HAD BEEN TURNED TO THE WALL FOR FIFTY YEARS tality, whose work 
as one unique in This is one of the twenty-one Turner paintings recently discovered in the depths of the National was parodied av 
the history of ‘ the Gallery. None of the pictures have ever been on view to the public till now. The picture repro- well by Mr. Andrew 
Spea ker’s official duced is entitled ‘‘ Shipping on the Medway,” and may now be seen with the other twenty at the Lang some years 
dinner parties. Tate Gallery ago. 


Things Done. 
Ms Roosevelt has tried on her wedding 
gown, and our new Government 
has practically completed its official pro- 
gramme. 
Alter disposing Si the Crick Tunnel 
mystery Mr. George R. Sims will 
deal with the Thames steamer abduction 
case. He guarantees to prove that the 
vessel in question did not convey a 
passenger from Charing Cross to 
Battersea. 


t is suggested that if the Japanese 
seriously ask us to reorganise 
our army we should retaliate by 
forcing them to see to this matter 
themselves. 


ocr 


o walk through London streets 

at election-time is delightful 
and amusing,” says a Lisbon paper. 
“ Many people found it safer to run 
or hire a cab.” 


The Newest Craze. 
he new craze for. snuff-taking 
has not as yet caught on here, 
but it is quite the vogue in Paris, 
where the fashionable salons of the 
Faubourg resound with the sneezes 
of the beau monde. The return to 
this old-time custom is partly due 
to the monarchical memories it 
evokes and partly to the revived 
interest in the beautiful chef 
dceuvres in enamel which were 
done in Limoges more than a 
century ago. From the collectors’ 
cabinets these exquisite and costly 
toys have passed into the ball- 


room, where they were carried first 
as ornaments but are now filled 
with the fragrant powder. The 


older people are even more addicted 
to the new craze than the younger 
generation, which seems to me 
anything but a compliment to the 
good sense of those who ought to 
set a good example. 


The Death of St. Valentine. 


(ioe day is the day of days according 

to the lovers’ calendar of the mid. 
Victorian period. Now, alas! all the 
romance of St. Valentine has been knocked 
on the head ; no more do we hear of ardent 
youth—d la Sam Weller—irditing. poetic 
messages to his lady love. The valentine 
iS indissolubl y associated with the thirties, 
forties, and filties of the nineteenth century. 


THE COUNTESS FABRICOTTE 


Who is running a milliner’s shop in South Molton Street 
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Raising the Whirlwind. 


here is a whisper that a special motor 
tax will figure in the new Chancellor's 
budget. This would be the last straw; 
and if it should be added to the legal load 
already carried by the teuf-teuf the motor 
brigade will join the revolutionaries. A 
clever chancellor should be above such 
simple expedients for “ raising the wind” 
—especially if he is likely at the same 
time to raise the whirlwind. Why 
should he not, like the present-day 
manufacturers, make some of his 
millions out of the waste products 
of society 2 


Criminals on Show. 

“here is a highly-civilised nation 

whose prison officials make a 

fixed charge to the public for the 
privilege of inspecting its bastilles 
—with a little extra laid on for the 
cell in which a celebrity is caged. 
If public opinion would tolerate 
the innovation quite a consider- 
able revenue could be raised here 
from the exhibition of notorious 
criminals. There is no lack of 
them or of the people who would 
pay to gaze at them. As for their 
feelings, I doubt if we need con- 
sider them; the majority would 
feel flattered by such a tribute to 
their eminence. 


The peruse yee 
‘The Oriental Club, sedate as it 


may seem, sometimes pro- 
duces a good story. The other day 
I was shown the following notice 
from an Indian official organ: 
“No. 240. Second-grade Apothe- 
cary W. A. Cole, deceased, is 
granted general leave in India from 
October 23 to January 1* inclusive, 
under Rule XXV. of the regula- 
tions.—* Date of decease.” That 
the man had been dead for some 
time made no diflerence. He was 
entitled to his leave of absence 
and the fact was officially pub- 
lished. 
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‘‘We are ardently looking forward to the time when the opening of Parliament will be a function graced by the modern motor rather than by the 


out-of-date state carriage.”—From the Motor Press. 


Lrresponsibiliizes. By Flaneur. 


T is formally announced that Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca 
is being translated into Japanese with 
a view to its immediate production 

in Tokio. One day it may occur to some- 
body to translate the play into English. 


The thoughtfulness of The Westminster 
Gazette in setting its contemporaries right 
on questions of official costume cannot be 
gainsaid, but at the same time the public 
statement that “ the Windsor uniform really 
consists of a coat only” is likely to give 
the public a wrong idea of Court life. 


In connection with this subject it is 
interesting to note that several distin- 
guished French actors have recently been 
decorated with the order for distinguished 
services rendered to agriculture. This 
accommodating order seems to apply to 
all “ fields” of action. 


A fairly common defence to a charge 
of petty larceny is kleptomania. It is 
understood in the Temple that convicts 
arraigned for 
breaking out of 
prison will in 
future plead 
claustraphobia. 


The recent 
decisions of Mr. 
Ambrose, K.C., 
the Master in 
Lunacy, have 
given rise to an 
entirely false im- 
pression that 
since his ap- 
pointment — the 
doors of our 
lunatic asylums 
have been fitted 
with ambrosial 
locks. But then 
false impressions 
of locks are very 
common. 


This reminds 
me that the lady 
who. signs. her- 
self “ Ambrosia” 
in The World 
has lately laid it 
down that the 


young man of 1906 is an improvement on 
the young man of 1881. I should have 
thought that the young man of, say, 
twenty-five was, gud young man, an 
improvement on both. 


In consequence of pending legal pro- 
ceedings the question, ‘‘ What is whisky ?”’ 
is being very generally asked. One of the 
counsel in the case is said to have defined 


it as a liquid from which “ refreshers”’ are 
derived. 


Tue STATION SNEAK. 
Shy doubt is in the young man’s gait 
As nervously he flits about ; 
Each movement seems to indicate 
Shy doubt. 
Regardless of the porter’s shout 
He glides through luggage small and 
great 
As glides the lithe, elusive trout. 
But suddenly he feels the weight 
OF large officials, stern and stout, 
And he is at a speedy rate 
Shied out ! 


Teacher: Where does wool come from? 
Boy: Off sheep 

Teacher: And what is wool used for ? 
Boy: Farver's 
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(No answer.) What are these made from? 


The British public is being urged to 
drink wines “grown under the British 
flag.” 

We ought to drink colonial wine, 

And from our tables we should banish 
The amber exports from the Rhine 

And vintages both French and Spanish. 
Behind the patriot should not lag, 

Nor let the precious moments drag op 
For if he love the British flag 

He ought to love the British flagon. 


A hale and hearty old gentleman of 
eighty attributes his good health to his 
habit of eating sand. I recommend the 
diet to teetotallers at large. 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the belt grow tauter 
And the figure grand. 

Certain politicians are much perturbed 
at the presence in London of Mr. Smuts, 
the Boer. delegate. ‘The same gentlemen 
are reported to have prepared a scheme 
prohibiting the importation of coals into 

Newcastle. 


A cyclist who 
received severe 
injuries owing 
to a hen charg- 
ing into his 
front wheel has 
been awarded 
damages against 
the owner of 
the bird. The 
triumphant 
plaintiff, a native 
of London, de- 
scribed his 
honour’s. know- 
ledge as hency- 
clopeedic. 


The  Bank- 
ruptey Court in 
Carey Street has 
added a new 
word to the 
language. The 
financial position 
of a person who 
is practically 
insolvent is 
now said to be 
precareyous, 
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NOT AT WINTER SALE. 
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Lady Purchaser: This squeaker | bought from you won't squeak 
Hawker: It was all right when yer ’ad it, lidy, for I'd been blowin’ it meself hall the mornin’ 
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NEW PRODUCTIONS 


Theatrical Thankfulness. 


se “Thank the Gods the General Election 

is over!’ has been the exclamation 
of practically every theatrical manager 
during the past few days. Political crises 
are not regarded with favour by the actor. 
If his opinion were asked he would decide 


Dover Street Studios 
MR. CYRIL MAUDE 


As Mr. Tister in The Superior Miss Pellendery at the 
Waldorf Theatre 


for Parliaments lasting at least twenty-one 


years. 
No: however, the horizon has cleared. 
Political discussion is_over, and we 
are all talking about Mr. Tree’s Nevo and 
Mr. Pinero’s His House in Order. Mr. Tree, 
whom I have just seen, tells me that he 
regards Nero as the most satisfying part 
he has ever played. My readers will 
be glad to have the beautiful coloured 
Supplement given with this week’s 
TATLER, representing the actor standing 
on the terrace overlooking Rome in the 
last act of the drama. Mr. Tree specially 
sat to Mr. Chas. A. Buchel, the talented 
artist, who completed the painting within 
a day and a night. 


A Gilbertian Remark. 


M: a8 S. Gilbert said a bright thing 

yhen after a performance of Nero 
he w aie “behind” to congratulate Mr. Tree 
on his latest, and perhaps his greatest, 
financial triumph. The scene-shifters were 
busy removing the complicated scenery 
which after weeks of labour had so realisti- 
cally represented the burning of Rome. 
Said Mr. Gilbert, ‘““This Rome wasn’t 
burnt in a day.” 


ny 
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MISS ALICE RUSSON 
Dover Street Studios 


The Triumph of Mr. Pinero. 


Al of us who admire Mr. Pinero’s work 

are delighted that he has come into 
his own again, and that Mr. Alexander has 
at last got a part fitted to his abilities 
is also a satisfaction. He must be very 
glad that as Mr. Hilary Jesson he is not 
required to wear a moustache. 


Mr. George Alexander’s Moustache. 


ost of us know that a false moustache 

on the stage is a perilous anomaly. 

In Mr. Walter Frith’s play, Moliéve, in 
which Mr. George Alexander appeared 
some years ago, the popular actor made 
up his face with marvellous art after the 
portrait and bust so familiar to visitors to 
the foyer of the Comédie Francaise. The 
full-bottom wig with its depending curls, 
distinctly - marked eyebrows, and neat 
little moustache divided in the middle 
and twisted at the ends—every detail, in 
fact, was scrupulously reproduced. But 
unluckily Mr. Frith’s Moliere, though dying, 
had to go through a great deal of violent 
exertion, and in the course of his efforts 
one night half of his elegant moustache 
sudden! y disappeared. Perhaps the best 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS ENID SPENCER BRUNTON 


Who so admirably plays the part of Mrs. Darling in 
Peter Pan at the Duke of York's Theatre 
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AND PERSONALITIES. 


course under the distressing circumstance 
would have been to throw away what had 
now become decidedly the worse half olf 
it. Mr. Alexander, however, preferred to 
goon with half a moustache, a circum- 
stance which oddly enough in no way 
marred the excellence of his performance. 


Paragraphic humorists should keep a 
keen eye on the auditorium of the 
St. James’s Theatre. Should any fracas 
take place reference may be made to “ His 
House in Disorder” in speaking of Mr. 
Pinero’s new play. 


The French Theatre. 


|t is a pleasure to record the success of 

M. Gaston Mayer’s season of the 
Théatre Francais at the New Royalty. 
When one learns that enthusiasts from 
Manchester, Birmingham, and elsewhere 
came up to town especially to witness 
the performances one gathers that the 
season will be more than a succes d’estime. 
The past week has produced delightful 
work in Bisson’s Un Conseil Judiciave by 
Mdlle. Thomassin and M. Galipaux, and 
Les Surprise du Divorce has been most 
entertaining. This week the season is 
made notable by the first appearance of 
Mdlle. Berthe Bady in Resurrection. 


The Income-tax Collector. 


] wonder if the distinguished Gallic 
artists who are our temporary guests 
have yet fallen into the hands of the 


income-tax collector. Some years ago I 
had the honour of knowing one such “col- 
lector. I cultivated his acquaintance in 
order to secure as much grace as possible 
in the payment of the taxes. 


Thus low had I fallen! One evening 
my income-tax-collector friend in- 
vited me to assist him in capturing some 
of the artists at the Opera, who would 
be taxed, of course, upon their earnings 


in this country. Alas! the evening re- 
sulted in an empty bag. ‘“M. is,’ 
the stage doorkeeper regretted to say, 


“ seriously ill,” and Madame —— “was 
on the stage and couldn’t be disturbed.” 
My friend left the notices with the guardian 
at the door, who, however, promptly put 
them in the fire, I hope our French friends 
will have similar good luck. 


An Artistic Success—but 


hilst, however, the French Theatre 
seems to be on the high road to 
success it is sad news to learn that the 
season of the German Theatre has dis- 
appointed the guarantors. Those of us 
who visited the little theatre in Great 
Queen Street passed many satisfying even- 
ings, but alas! were often chilled to the 
bone by the rows of unoccupied stalls. 
All the work of the talented Herr Andre- 
sen, helped by his band of truly fine actors 
and actresses, seems to have been without 
avail. 
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MR. R. BOTTOMLEY AS “NOEL PELLENDER,” MISS WINIFRED EMERY AS ‘MRS. PELLENDER,” AND 
MISS M. TITHERADGE AS ‘*NANCY PELLENDER” 


Noe: It’s the fault of the English language, Mumsey dear. There aren't any gentlemanly words that express Edith and Grace 
half so well as the ungentlemanly ones do 


Dover Street Studios 
MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS “MR. TISTER,” MISS BEATRICE FERRAR AS ‘MISS PELLENDER,” MISS M. TITHERADGE AS 
“NANCY,” AND MISS DAGMAR WIEHE AS ‘EDITH,” THE TWO YOUNGER SISTERS OF MISS PELLENDER 


TistER: And what are your favourite books? Miss PELLENDER: Of those I have read, none. Favouritism is not a “concomitant” of the open mind 
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The German from Home. 
rankly, one sometimes suspects the Ger- 
man of an anxiety to sever all con- 
nection with the Fatherland, and probably 
this desire to cut the counter with his native 
land leads him to prefer dramatic enter- 
prises other than those run by: his com- 
patriots. In any case I wish all success 
to Mr. J. T. Grein in his efforts to 
continue the excellent work so ably 
carried on at the Great Queen Street 
il PES 


ane Beatty of Bath, iM 
| haye just seen Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, whose interesting article 
on his theatrical museum appears 
on another page. He is looking 
forward with much curiosity to the 
result of the competition for song- 
writers, of which he is kindly acting 
as judge. He told me of one of the 
scenes in his forthcoming production 
which should take the town by 
storm. It comprises a combination 
of the scenic and artistic never 
before attempted on the stage. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed 
to look to Mr- Tree.as. the creator of 
the wonderful in stage effects, but it 
is just probable that brilliant and 
versatile Mr. Hicks will run him hard 
for the ees 


“The Heroic Stubbs. Me 
in Matinées. 


New Ideas 


i\Y r. James Welch’s special matinées 

for shop girls has suggested 
to other managers that certain lines 
in the pieces they produce may also 
give offence to particular classes of 
the community. It is whispered that 
the following arrangements have 
been made :— 

GAIETY THEATRE.—Matinée for A B C girls to criticise 
Mr. Edmund Payne's and Miss Gertie Millar's references 
in their song. 

Gaiety THEATRE.—Matinée for insulted chauffeurs 
referred to in the same song. 


Garrick THEATRE. — Matinée for ex-bookmakers to 
criticise Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s treatment of Mr, Hutton, 
the villain, in Brother Officers. 


The production of The Burglar and the 
Judge will be looked forward to with 
interest, as an audience composed of indig- 
nant members of the two classes of the 
community represented in the title of 
the piece would be both exciting and 
entertaining. 


AN INTERESTING GROUP ON THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE STAGE, SHOWING THE CHARACTERS _ IN 


‘* Black-eyed Susan.” 

] have just heard a quaint story of a 
recent procicuon of this hoary- 

headed servant of the drama. It was ina 

small country town by a very tiny “ fit- 

up” company. The famous court-martial 


was made up of a table with a cocked hat 
upon it, a big drum, and the manager's 


Hodsol! 


MR. A. W. PINERO 


son. None of the witnesses were seen, 

only spoken of. The boy-admiral tried 
and condemned William offhand, saying, 
“T need not trouble about witnesses. I 
have consulted with the captains, and we 
are all agreed that you ought to be hung 
and hung you shall be at the yardarm, 
This court now dissolves.” Then followed 
a rub-a-dub on the side drum in the 
orchestra, and William was removed by a 
marine in a hussar jacket. Oh! for a 
play such as this at some country theatres 
one could name. 
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Record Stage Successes. 


America is the home of wonders. ‘These 
wonders are apparent in every 
direction of human activity. In the 


theatrical world there have recently been 
seen two of those rare flashes of stage 
fame and fortune that mislead thousands 
of aspiring girls. Miss Anna FitzHugh 
was at sixteen a country grocer’s 
daughter, at eighteen she was a 
comic-opera queen, and at twenty 
she is to marry a millionaire. A 
New York contemporary mentions 
amongst the yours lady’s feats that 
she has had a well-known millionaire 
thrown out of her dressing-room and 
has been kissed by Sir Thomas 
Lipton. The other successful artist 
is Miss Elizabeth Brice, who rose 
from a chorus girl to a prima donna 
in the record time of four weeks. 


A Farmer Actress. 


Relaxation from the strenuous life 

of the stage is sought by all 
who earn their living in the atmo- 
sphere of powder and paint. One 
of the most ideal methods of counter- 
acting the baneful influence of a 
theatrical career has been chosen by 
one of the best-known New York 
actresses. Miss Blanche Bates has 
turned farmer as a relief from the 
nervous strain of theatrical work. 


She owns seventy-seven acres of 
land, several cows, seven dogs, a 


number of horses, and quite an army 
of chickens. * She lives amongst them 
and makes them her friends, and 
travels sixty miles a day to the 
theatre. Here is surely a splendid 
example for our own weary stage 
people to follow. 


Musical Plays. 


MM: George Grossmith’s recent defence 
3 of the “ inconsequent and pestilential 
rubbish” musical comedies—as one critic 
has described them—was excellent both 
for its humour and its cogency. His sug- 
gestion that Mr. Barrie’s Admirable Crichton 
would form a successful musical comedy 
makes for merriment. But why change 
the fine cast? The idea of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Mr. Henry Kemble, and Mr.H. B. 
Irving treating the play from an Edwardes- 
Grossmith point of view is irresistible. 


a perks ey aon Os j 


Iliustrations Bureau 


“HIS HOUSE IN ORDER” 


Reading from left’ to right, they are: Messrs. E. Lyall Swete and C. M. Lowne, Miss Marcelle Chevalier, Messrs. Robert Horton and Dawson Milward, Miss Bella Paternan, 
Messrs, Nigel Playfair and Herbert Waring, Mesdames Irene Vanbrugh and Iris Hawkins, Mr. George Alexander, Miss Beryl Faber, and on the extreme tight Mr. Pinero 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MR. PINERO. 
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MR-AERBERT 


DE DLINCT: A To sieWens ea ee 


Mile. MRNIGEL a =s DEREK 

‘| MAJ oR, NS, 
CHEVALIER ETS MAURENAR JESSON : 
AS ; MBSIRIS 


MLLE THOME, HAWKINS. 


GERAI.DINE 
RIDGELEY: 
Miso BERYL 
FABER. 


MR.Geo-ALEX ANDER : 
AS HILARY Sir DANIEL. 
qa JESSON 


MISS. f HELPS to Me Se 
JRENE ‘ 
YAN BRUGH 
AS 
MINA. 
| 
| : 
I LADY RIDGELEY: 
bee eg/s MISS BELLA 
PATEMAN 
RIOGELEY: 
MAC.™M. 
Sava Reams. 2c : See 
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The success of Mr. Pinero’s play at the St. James's Theatre is assured. Mr. George Alexander has even improved upon his admirable characterisation 


of Hilary Jesson 
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MISS PAULINE CHASE SITS FOR “THE TATLER” 


The delightful work of Miss Pauline Chase in ‘‘Peter Pan” is in the minds of all ‘‘ Tatler” readers 
and this, and the photograph on the next page, will doubtless be welcomed by her admirers 
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MISS PAULINE CHASE 


OFF THE STAGE 
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Miss Pauline Chase is the happy possessor of a wonderful ermine costume of fabulous value 
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listened the other evening to an inte- 
resting debate, introduced by a distin- 
guished engineer, on “ The Laying Out of 
London.” Personally, as a lover of old 
London, I could wish that this ancient 
metropolis might not be laid out until it 
is dead. Still, we have come to a serious 
pass. Someone remarked, with Shelley, 
that “ Hell is a city much like London.” 
That is an obvious libel on—the other 
place. All accounts of it, especially 
Dante’s, agree that it is at least compact 
and well planned. The bad angels fell 
far, but not so low as to despise art. 
Indeed, according to Milton, their company 
included the architect of Heaven. 


“East glory and misfortune are that 

it has no boundaries. The only 
boundary it ever had—the City wall—was 
far too restricted even when it had most 
meaning. Itsoon filled up, and Londoners, 
unable to lay out their city properly, 
frequently laid out each other. The 
instinct survives. But to-day we relieve 
our mutual pressure by spreading recklessly 
into the country. Decentralisation is all 
very well, but it makes for inattention to 
London proper and it has raised the 
enormous problems of locomotion with 
which a royal commission has recently 
wrestled. ‘This is a colossal question, but 
I suspect that a city which wishes to 
regulate locomotion must regulate its own 
movements. So long as thousands of 
speculators and builders are free to buy up 
fields and dump houses on them, and to 
do this without reference to a central 
authority, or to each other, so long will 
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these troubles grow on our hands. The 
mischiefs of the centre are done on the 
circumference. 


hile the new Parliament has been 
constituting itself at the polls the 
Houses of Parliament have been under 


discussion with the Architectural Associa- . 


and some interesting points have 
been mentioned. It is just seventy years 
since the competing drawings for the 
building were sent in. Charles Barry's 
successful Gothic design was greatly 
altered in the execution, mainly in the 
direction of elegance. However, the most 
elegant feature of all, the spire over the 
central hall, was really added at the 
behest of a ventilation expert. Barry 
turned this necessity to the most felicitous 
account. A proposal to erect along the 
river front a great elevated terrace like 
that at Somerset House was abandoned on 
account of the cost. 


tion, 


“he wonderful Victoria Tower was to 
have been even more massive than we 

see it; its intended dimension of 100 ft. 
square was reduced to 70 ft. The great 
arches at its base were at first designed to 
be of ordinary height, but a grand elfect 
was produced by raising them to 53 [t. from 
ground to apex. This glorious Gothic 
tower is 336 ft. high to the top of its 
pinnacles and 4oo ft. to the top of the 
flagstaff. The flagstaff alone is 110 ft. in 
length and is made of rolled sheet iron. 
The singular statement has beén made 
that the low site of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, close to the river, was selected on the 


(Constable.) 


bane i 


In THE MarcH AND BoRDERLAND OF WALES. 
sketches of the country by W. M. Meredith, and a map. 


advice of the Duke of Wellington, who 
considered that this home of freedom 
ought not to be so placed that it could at 
any time be surrounded by a mob of the 
free | 


+e + 


here is a very interesting proposal on 
foot to introduce butterflies systemati- 
cally into the London parks. The selected 
varieties would be reared from the 
chrysalis, and suitable food, including 
beds of nettles, would have to be provided. 
In this connection the possibility of foster- 
ing the famous Camberwell Beauty has 
been mooted. But that beautiful insect. 
never showed much partiality for London. 
In one of its very irregular appearances it 
was seen a good deal at Camberwell ; 
hence its popular name. Its wings are of 
a rich claret colour margined with yellow ; 
inside the yellow margin is a row of blue 
spots. 


n the other hand, Camberwell when it 
was “ truly rural’ abounded in butter- 
flies and moths, and was even plagued by 
them. In 1782 the caterpillars of the 
brown-tajled moth were so alarmingly 
abundant that the parish officers organised 
a crusade against them and attended in 
state to see them burnt by bushels at a 
time. William Curtis, the botanist of 
Lambeth, wrote a pamphlet on this visita- 
tion. Even to-day London is a far finer 
hunting-ground for the entomologist than 
most people imagine. I have heard Mr. 
Selwyn Image tell most interesting stories 
of his captures “within the radius.” 


Worth Reading. 


Proposes to Briefly Notice all Current Works Likely to be of General Interest. 


By A. G. Bradley; with 
10s. 6d. 


BurFORD PAPERS. 


Mr. Whibley is known to all as a devoted student of the life 
and work of the great son of Chatham. His latest book 
happily commemorates the centenary of the death of Pitt, 
and all who admire the great statesman—and who also 
appreciate style in bookmaking—should possess this admi- 
rable study. 


FanTASY OF Far Japan. tos. 6d. net. 


(Constable.) 
Those who have read The Risen Sun will welcome this new 
work by Baron Suyematsu. Japan has few finer and more 
intellectual spirits than Baron Suy ematsu, and his book ranks 
high amongst the few which have brought clearly before us 
the working of the Occidental mind. A book worth buying, 
studying, and keeping. 


By W. H. Hutton. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable. ) 
Most of us have welcomed Mr. Hutton’s various papers in The 
Guardian, Pilot, and Cornhill, and it is pleasant to have 
many of them given permanency by inclusion in this volume. 
All sorts of odd, out-of-the- way matters are dealt with by 
Mr. Hutton, from “Some Oxford Jacobites” to “Sydney 
Smith” ; and all, too, are treated in a pleasing essayish 
fashion very refreshing i in these days of rush 


By Baron Suyematsu. 
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GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN History. 


. fair city on the Adriatic runs throughout the book. 


If only guides generally could be written on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Bradley in producing this book the country- 
side of Britain would no longer be neglected by the tourist. 
A cultivated mind has produced a delightful work which will 
be treasured by all who love a part of the world much too little 
known. The value and interest of the book is enhanced by 
the introduction of charming drawings by Mr. W. M. Mere- 
dith, the son of Mr. George Meredith, The frontispiece is 
exquisitely done. 


By Francis Marion Crawford. 
Two vols. 
“Salve Venetia!” 
in the world, the most feminine, tlre 
woman, the least dependent for her 
inhabitants, ancient or modern.” 
Crawtord in this magnificent work ; 


(Macmillan and Co.) 

“Venice is the most personal of all cities 
most comparable to a 
individuality upon her 
So begins Mr. Marion 
and his delight in the 
Taste, 
knowledge, appreciation, mark out the “gleanings” as a 
noble tribute to the influence of Venice upon the mind and 
intellect. The two volumes are rendered complete by repro- 
ductions of some of the best drawings ever done by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell—which is saying a good deal. 
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The Humour of Life-As Seem by the late Phil May. 


te Phil May left a Porttolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
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“MY THEATRICAL 


MUSEUM.” 


A PORTION OF THE MUSEUM, NEAREST TO THE DOOR, 


|t is a great delight to me to be able to 
tell the readers of Tor TaTLer some- 
thing about my theatrical museum. First 
of all, they will naturally want to know 
how the idea of founding such a thing 
in London came into my head. It was in 
this way : when I was playing i in Cinderella 
in New York—in the spring of 1894 the 
entire production was transferred there 
after the successful run at the Lyceum—I 
was made welcome at the Players’ Club in 
that city. This club is situated in Gramercy 
Park, one of the most picturesque places in 
the old part of the city, and its house is 
that formerly occupied by Edwin Booth, 
the great American tragedian, who had 
died twelve months before our visit to 
New York. He bequeathed his house and 
allits belongings—including an invaluable 
theatrical library and many other in- 
teresting dramatic souvenirs—to the actors 
of America. Why, I thought, should we 
not have something of the kind in London. 
Of course, the Garrick Club has a mar- 
vellous collection of portraits of famous 
players and there are many interesting 
theatrical De scattered about our 
various picture galleries, but we are sadly 
lacking in personal mementoes of cele- 
brated players apart from these which are 
hoarded away in private collections. 


o I resolved to make a start at the 
earliest opportunity, and, although 

the Irving sale was my first creat chance, 
I have acquired various articles from 
other sources, and here they are in my 
private rooms in the Aldwych Theatre, 
rooms by the way which have been 
reserved for me whether I am playing 
in the theatre or not, so that these in- 
valuable relics are secure from molestation. 
In arranging them, I have had the advice 
of my friend, Mr. Guy Laking, and I hope 
to issue a catalogue very shortly. ,The 
articles, which are placed on the oak 
mantel - board, form a connecting link 
between three great actors—John “Philip 
Kemble (1757- 1823), Edmund Kean (1787- 


By Seymour Hicks. 


1833), and Henry Irving (1838-1905); they 
are three pairs of boots—those worn by 
Kemble and Kean, each in the character 
of Richard IIL, and those worn by Sir 
Henry as Coriolanus. In the centre is 
the embossed breast-plate worn by the 
latter in the same character, and else- 
where in the room are another breast- 
plate and the sword and sheath also used 
by Irving in Coriolanus, his last Shak- 
sperean revival at the Lyceum. This was 
in 1901, | think. 


mong the many other relics of Henry 
Irving in my museum are the foils 
used by him in the fencing scene on the 
first night of Hamlet at the Lyceum, 
October 31, 1874, and I am also the lucky 
possessor of the key and brass fittings of 
the keyhole of the private door of the 
Lyceum in Burleigh Street, which he used 
for over thirty years. In this connection 
I may also mention another mournful relic, 
the fittings of the keyhole of the Adelphi 
Theatre in which my dear father-in-law, 
William Terriss, was turning the key when 
he was struck down by the knife of the 
assassin. 


if am also the happy possessor of the steel 

mount of Irving’s bag which he carried 
for many years as Shylock, and of a Vene- 
tian early seventeenth- cea ducat which 
he always had in the bag when he played 
this character. These were presented to 
him by Sir James D. Linton. A very 
handsome cloak and doublet in a glass 
case in the wall were worn by Irving in 
one of his most popular impersonations— 
Benedick. They are most elaborately 
embroidered with floral and foliage designs 
in gold, silver, and silk. Here also are 
the hauberks worn by him in Macbeth— 
one of steel-chain mail, the other of brass 
mail—and hard by is his Macbeth sword. 
As a memorial of Irving as Richard III. 
I was fortunate in obtaining the tabard of 
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Foulsham & Baitfield 


IN WHICH THE RELICS ARE DISPLAYED 


crimson and blue velvet and the hand- 
work embroidered doublet worn by him 
in that character, and here as well are his 
military Napoleon coat and the crimson 
silk sash and pendant of the Legion of 
Honour worn by him in Madame Sans- 
Géne. 


From the Irving sale also came several 

fine pictures and many curious old 
playbills. Among the former are the 
Reynolds's portrait of David Garrick and 
the beautiful portrait of Mrs. Garrick by 
Zoflany. Romney’s large painting in oil 
of Thomas Holcroft, the author of The 
Road to Ruin, faces the famous three 
pairs of shoes over my fireplace. One 
other thing which came from the Irving 
sale, and to which I attach great value, 
is the short Roman sword, on the scab- 
bard of which is engraved the name of 
Edmund Kean, who used the sword in the 
character of Marcus Brutus. 


if Have reserved for the last mention of 

three of my most treasured relics. 
First of all, here is the chair which Sir 
Henry Irving used when making-up in 
Bradford on the night of his death, It 
is not a valuable specimen of the up- 
holsterer’'s art, but mo money could 
purchase it from me. More precious still, 
perhaps, is the white-boune book which 
he invariably carried in Becket and which 
he had in his hands when he fell at the 
altar steps in the last act of the play, on 
that fatal October 13, as he exclaimed, 
“Into Thy Hands, O Lord, into Thy 
Hands.” 


Last but by no means least in my 
regard, are the shoes worn by my 
wife in ‘her ball dress as Cinderella in the 
pantomime of 1893-4 at the Lyceum. 
This, as many of your readers are aware, 
was the production of Mr. Oscar Barrett, 
whose son, by a curious coincidence, is our 
business manager at the Aldwych. 
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THE KEMBLE, KEAN, AND IRVING BOOTS AND THE THE BOOK USED BY SIR HENRY IRVING IN THE LAST 
IRVING “CORIOLANUS” BREAST-PLATE SCENE OF “BECKET” ON THE NIGHT OF HIS DEATH 


SHOES WORN BY MISS ELLALINE TERRISS AS ‘'CINDERELLA" AND BY LADY BANCROFT AS 
“PEG WOFFINGTON” 


Photographs on this page by Foulsham & Banfield 


ANOTHER CORNER THE ROOM—THE LAST CHAIR USED BY SIR HENRY IRVING IS JUST SEEN BY THE PIANOFORTE 
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Lhe Romance of 
Lady Flamilton 


By J. T. Herbert Baily. 


“he life of the 
nursery maid 
who became the 
wife of an = am- 
bassador and_ the 
confidante of a 
queen, the woman 
whom Romney 
painted and Nelson 
loved, has been 
written by many 
hands. In Mr. 
Baily’s case we 
have what is prac- 
tically a defence of 
Lady Hamilton’s 
conduct. 


M r. Baily speaks 


highly of 
Lady Hamilton’s 
domestic virtues, 
and none knowing 
the facts can gain- 
say him on this 
point. She was, 
he rightly says, 
“always tenderly 
solicitous for her 
mother’s welfare, 
always eager to 
have the old lady 
by her side, even 
at the most brilliant 
period of her career, 
when the humble 


LADY HAMILTON AS ‘ CASSANDRA” 


By Romney—in the possession of General Sir 
Arthur Ellis 


eldom does it fall to the lot of a 
reviewer to receive a work so 
beautiful as that of The Life of 
Lady Hamilton, by J. T. Uerbert 

Baily (the well- known editor of The Con- 
noisseur), published the other day by W. G. 
Menzies. Mr. Herbert Baily’s name is 
familiar to all who love beautiful things, 
and we owe him a further debt of gratitude 
for Pe delightfully sympathetic record of 
the life story of the woman who so deeply 
afuenced the great Nelson. The book is 
richly illustrated by many remarkably fine 
coloured plates and other reproductions of 
various portraits of Lady Hamilton by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and others, and 
the value of the work to the collector is 
greatly enhanced by Mr. Baily’s careful ee me ff 
record of the list of engravings and plates of ES DN DAM ICLONS ACHR aUGee ANE ACoA On EOS nN ee 
portraits of Lady Hamilton. By Romney—from the picture in the possession of Sir Robert Harvey, Bart. {he mother must 


have been an 
embarrassment to her. That, at 
least, should count for righteous- 
ness. Again, when placed 1 vy her 
own merits and natural ability in 
a position of commanding influ- 
ence, she used her talents not for 
purely selfish ends but in the ser- 
vice of the British nation. 3 
The influence she acquired over 
the mind of Queen Caroline of 
Naples, as her closest friend and 
adviser, was used always for the 
good of her country. On two 
occasions she was of the highest 
service to England at a critical 
and dangerous time in our history, 
once by warning Nelson of a secret 
combination of Powers and again 
by enabling him to water his ships 
at neutral ports. . . . If there 
were more Emmas there would be 
more Nelsons may not be literally 
true, but at least England did not 
lose a_ victory because of Lady 
Hamilton, and Nelson himself 
regarded her as his inspiration.” 


he book is embellished by many 
interesting reproductions of 
letters, and the personal side of 
Lady Hamilton’s life is very 
thoroughly dealt with. Mr, Baily 
does not omit to refer to the stir- 
ring times in which she and Nelson 
lived. The work is one which 
forms a most delightful present, 
and with its beautiful cover in 
vellum and colours should find a 
By kind permission of the owner, Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne place on every drawing-room table. 


LADY HAMILTON AS “A BACCHANTE”—BY MADAME VIGNE LE BRUN 
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MR. H. BEERBOHM TREE AS “NERO” 


From the oil painting by Chas. A. Buchel. Reproduced by the Hentschel-colourtype process 
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THE TATLER 


THE MARVELS 


A MAMMOTH CAMERA 


Used by Messrs. Hentschel in one of their many studios 


|! you have a mind for figures you may 

decide for yourself the exact number 
of colours that are the component parts of 
the beautiful coloured Supplement on the 
previous page representing Mr. H. Beer- 
bohm Tree, the eminent actor, as Nero. 
When you have completed this self-allotted 
task—no easy matter—the knowledge that 
this harmonious collection is produced by 
the simple printing of crude yellow, red, 
and blue—one colour over the other—may 
be the more interesting. 


Where the ‘“‘ Nero” Supplement was Made. 


magine for a while that.we are in the 
studio of Carl Hentschel, Ltd., at 
Norwood, where this production was 
brought into being. It is no apartment 
of ancient mystery, for on every side is 
evidence of an orderly group of modern 
skilled operators. At your side, placed in 
position, are a number of cameras, many 
of them of Gargantuan proportions. 


ere at ene is the original painting, 
wet from. the artist's brush, ready in 
position, face to the camera. _ This is the 
object, a permanent record of which is 
soon to be in our possession in the shape 
of three blocks ready to put on the 
printing machine. 


Mysteries of the Camera. 


[ti is upon the knowledge, common to all, 
that red, yellow, and blue, used in 
their proper proportions, will give us any 
known colour that this work is done. 
lor this particular reason the lens of the 
camera is fitted with a device which 
allows only one colour to filter through 
the lens upon the photographic plate. 
First all the yellows, or those colours into 
which yellow enters, are Peete rea 
then all the reds, and finally all the blues, 
each colour in its proper sequence and 
each upon a separate photographic plate. 
The three negatives having been obtained 
we have recorded with absolute faithful- 
ness all the details of the painting. Upon 
inspecting the red plate we can see a 
record of every vestige of red that the 
camera, through its little coloured eye, has 
seen and taken note of. The blue nega- 
tive’ has a picture which is remarkably 
unlike that of the other. Here is seen in 
perfect detail a sky that is missing in the 
other plates, except perhaps for the record 
of a crimson tint here and there where the 
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OF MODERN PICTURE-MAKING 
A VISIT TO A WONDERFUL STUDIO. 


sun has kissed the blue 
cloud tips. And ina like 
manner the yellow nega- 
tive possesses a pictorial 
representation—perlect in 
its minutest detail—of 
every yellow patch or tint 
that is so necessary a part 
of our painting. 


hen each plate is dry 
—just now they 
are soaking wet sheets of 
collodion - covered glass, 
easily ruined by the touch 
of a careless finger—i 
will be taken to another 
room, where an impression 
of its record will be trans- 
ferred to a sheet of bur- 
nished copper previously 
made light sensitive just 
in the manner that P.O.P. 
ofcommon usage is. The 
photographer prints his pictures on paper, 
the engraver uses metal; the operation is 
very similar. The class with the metal 
plate beneath is then exposed to the 
rays of a strong arc light. After a period 
the metal plate is taken to be treated with 
chemicals, all with strange-sounding names 
yet each with a use that is definite and real. 


The Turn of the Copper Plate. 


oon we are treated to a look at one of 
the copper plates. It diflers in no 
material way from its glass prototype 
beyond the fact that presently we shall have 
a-record that is the reverse of fragile and 
of practical usage, for this is one of the 
identical plates “from which later on the 
printer is enabled to give the result you 
hold in your hands ‘this moment. But 
first it needs a further chemical coating, 
which is afterwards burned slowly in, the 
plate of copper being in fact roasted over 
a row of gas jets. Watch carefully the 
image slowly fade and then become 
again visible to the eye. Now the plate 
is put aside to gently cool. The record 
can, easily be traced standing out clearly 
on the copper with its sradations of light 
and shade coated with an enamel hard 
as steel, shining bright blue. This is the 
coating which later on will protect every 
little dot that goes to make the harmonious 
whole from the bath of acid into which 
it is soon to be placed. Look at the pic- 
tures in this paper and see where the acid 
has eaten out in the hard copper those 
white parts of the plate that have been 
unprotected by the enamel coating. Yet 
this is necessary to make the picture, for 
as you will see where the acid has bitten 
deepest the representation is brightest ; the 
heavy shadows have passed unscathed. 
Thus it is they show dark and full, for here 
the metal rears itself boldly from the ‘sur- 
rounding shallows, receives upon its surface 
a full covering of ink, which, later on, 
transfers it to the paper. 


Where the Plates are Trimmed. 


Alter the plates have had all the super- 

fluous metal——in other words, all the 
white portions—eaten away they are taken 
to another department to the man who 
will neatly trim their metal edges. And 
so on to the ready fellow who will nail 
them upon a base of wood. Indeed, from 
start to finish these plates pass through 
many different hands. 
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ot yet is their journeying to end, for 
they are now carried where an im- 
pression will be taken each in its proper 
colour, first from the yellow block, then 
the red, and so on to the final blue. Here 
the print is made from the yellow 
block. Note carefully every detail that 
shows. Watch now the result as it 
receives its impression in red from the 
block of that colour—a_ picture trans- 
formed and not offensive to the artistic 
eye. Yet here isa patch showing black 
in the original painting—this is as yet 
only brown. Where, too, is the sky of 
brightest azure? Let us wait for the 
block that holds the blue ink to do its 
work. Now see the print disappear for an 
instant and receive the impression of its 
kindly touch. Here is the result —shadows 
of the deepest black, sky of purest azure. 
In a word, from the plates prepared by 
mechanical means, yet so perfect in each 
essential detail, the printer can obtain by 
the use of three crude colours a representa- 
tion in colour that will delight the most 
critical. 


The Actual Printing of the Picture. 


hen this sheet of paper with its three 
impressions of colour all in their 
proper sequence has passed critical revi- 
sion, away to the printing machines, 
where first in yellow, then red, and lastly 
blue, the plates of metal are printed from 
until into our hands comes a steady stream 
of beautifully-coloured reproductions of the 
painting that stands side by side with 
the mechanically-produced copies. Even 
the trained eye can detect no diflerence— 
original and reproduction. One is as the 
other, saving the all-important knowledge 
that of the original painting there is but one 
copy. In the possession of one man its 
beauties may be hidden for ever from the 
gaze of all, but here, on the other hand, 
are perfect ‘replicas that can be speedily 
produced ata cost that isso little, in such 
numbers, that all may be gratified by the 
possession of a copy to criticise and admire 
as the mood takes us. 


The Beauty of British Workmanship. 
process described above is one of 


he 
Tr great interest and value. It has only 
been brought to perfection after many 
years of costly experiment by Mr. Carl 
Hentschel, and is known as the Hentschel- 
colourtype process. It has been the means 
of supplying the public with the beautiful 
series of coloured books now so familiar 
to all, and there is a great future for it, as 
it means revolutionising and popularising 
colour work in this country. By this 
method of colour photography it is possible 
to reproduce in facsimile all the artistic 
beauty and feeling of the artist’s original 
work, and this by the aid of. three colours 
only, which by the older method of 
lithography was impossible even with the 
use of thirteen or fourteen colours. A 
trade formerly monopolised by Germany 
has been created and now established in 
England, with the result that the finest 
colour work is now made in England, and 
there is no need to go abroad for it. This 
is greatly due to the results of the 
Hentschel-colourtype process. Illustrated 
weeklies will be enabled to place before 
their readers topical illustrations in colours. 
That this is quite possible is shown by the 
coloured reproduction of Mr. Buchel’s 
painting of ‘ Nero,” which in itself con- 
stitutes a record in illustrated journalism. 
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THE WHY 


ACT’ I. 

SCENE: A breakfast table at which are seated a Fond 
Papa and a Fond Mamma, each engaged in failing 
to enjoy a portion of that bulwark of the British 
Constitution known as ‘‘ ham and eggs.’? The F. P. 
is fitfully reading the leading article in ‘* The 
Times’?; the F, M. is with equal fitfulness perusing 
the births, marriages, and deaths column of the same 
journal, There is a vacant place at the table 
reserved for the Only Son. 

M. (tentatively): Oliver is very late 

this morning. 

F. P. (promptly and gruffly): Yes; the 
young idiot daren’t show up, I suppose. 

F.M.: Oh, James, don’t be too hard 
on him ! 

F. P.: That would be impossible. 

F. M.: Of course, I disapprove of his 
conduct quite as much as you do— 
but 


F. P.: He’s his mother’s boy—and all 
that sort of thing. I know. 

F. M.: You see, dear, if he insists on 
marrying the young woman [| don’t see 
there’s anything to prevent him. 

F, P.: I don’t suppose there is. 
of age. 

F. M.: Well, then, don’t you think we 
might try gentle measures—a little diplo- 
macy, eh? 

KF. P.: [know the sort of diplomacy I 
shall try—I shall tell him he shan’t touch 
a bob of mine if he doesn’t give her up. 

F. M.: But do you think that will be 
really the wisest course to take? He's 
very high-spirited, you know. 

I. P.: Yes, and he’s very low-pocketed. 
I know that, too. How on earth is he 
going to support a wife? 

F. M. (feebly): I’m sure I don't know. 

F.P.: A barmaid’s wages are not 
enough for him to live on, even if he 
descended so low as to try. 

F. M.: Can’t we think out something 
between us? 

I’, P.: Hanged if I know what's best 
todo! Tell me now—you’re a woman— 
what is this overpowering attraction bar- 
maids exercise over young men ? 

F. M. (faintly): I can’t think. 

F. P.: Why should a very ordinary- 
looking young woman—I’ve seen her—be 
able to captivate a boy who has never 
shown the slightest inclination to fall in 
love with a girl of his own class ? 

F. M. (fatuously): I haven't an idea. 

F. P.: It’s astounding, but it’s always 


He’s 


happening. What is the pull she has 
over other women? It can’t be the beer 
pull. 


F. M. (expostulatovily): Don’t joke 
about it please, James. It is too serious 
a matter. 

F. P.: Well, that’s the point I want to 
solve, and when I have arrived at the 
solution I may be in a position to attempt 
some of your gentle measures. 


F. M. (fervently): Oh, I hope you may 
be able to, James! 

I’, P.: Well, anyhow, I’m _ going to 
have a shot at it. (Suddenly) By Jove! 
I wonder—— 

F. M.: What, dear? 

F, P.: Oh, it’s nothing. Do you know 
if he has ever seen her anywhere except 
behind the bar? 

F. M.: I don’t think so. 

F. P.: I mean, has he ever taken her 
out ? 

EF. M.: Not that I know of. 

F. P.: Good! 

(They vesume relations with the bulwark 
of the British Constitution, which is 
by now even less alluring than 
before.) 


THE ODD MAN OUT 


[Lord Roberts at a meeting of the National 
Association for the Employment of Reserve 
and Discharged Soldiers regretted the fact 
that during the year before last only nine 
men had found employment in Government 
offices. ] 


We all admire the soldier-man, 
That hero tried and true, 

We always put him in the van 
When England’s work to do. 


But once retired, tpon the shelf 
He plays a humble part; 

Not in the van he finds himself 
But rather “in the cart.” 


In war he’s quite the best of men, 
He’s “ made of sterling stuft” ; 

But when he’s left the ranks—why then 
He isn’t good enough, 


And those of whom we made a fuss, 
Who held the Empire’s gates 

And nobly charged our foes for ts, 
Are charged upon the rates, 


ACT II. 


SCENE: A restaurant reputed to be smart. Almost all 
the tables are filled with would-be-gay parties 
striving to converse, As the band has decided to 
render this impossible some voices are raised to a 
raucous scream while in other cases a gloomy silence 
is maintained by those who have given up the idea 
of talking as a bad job. At one of the tables is the 
F, P. entertaining the Only Son and his Charmer. 
The O.S. is silent and darkly suspicious, the .C. 
self-conscious but determined to struggle, Dinner is 
very nearly over, for coffee is before them. 


F P. (vadiantly) : Well, we shall have just 

* time to get to the theatre. Waiter, 
bill, please. Do you often go to the play, 
Miss Biggin ? 

C. (airily): Oh, not so often. Me and 
a lady friend of mine go sometimes, when 
we get tickets given us. 

(The ¥. P. catches the eye of the O S., 
who winces alittle. The F.P. tips 
the waiter.) 
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AND THE WHEREFORE 
A Philosophic Comedy. By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


F. P.: Now, let us be getting along. 

(He carefully manceuvres that the C. 
shall go first, and he follows with the 
O.S. He is cheered to see that the 
eyes of the O. S. are fixed on the feet 
of the C., which are of striking pro- 
portions. He again catches the eye of 
the O. S., who re-winces.) 


F. P. (soliloquising): ‘That’s done the 
trick. 
(They enter a cab, a process which still 
further demonstrates the C.’s pedal 
development.) 


ACT II. 


SCENE: The smoking-room of the family mansion. 
The F. P. and the O. S. are back from the theatre 
and have fit up. 


P.: Only a very little soda in mine, 

* thanks. (A pause.) 

O. S. (making a dash): Well, what do 
you think of lier? 

F. P.: Nice girl, but (taking a puff at 
his cigar) not quite—is she ? 

O. S. (iervously): Well, of course, she 
hasn’t had a very good education—er—and 
all that—but she’s all right. You can’t 
deny she’s pretty. 

I. P. (at a tangent): Did you notice 
those two girls in black sitting at the next 
table to ours? 

O. S. (enthusiastically): Yes. 
were awlully good-looking. 

TF. P.: And so nicely and quietly 
dressed, too. 

(The O. S. makes the desired mental 
comparison, catches the F. P.’s eye, 
and winces once more.) 

F. P.: The only thing I didn’t care 
about was their feet; but then most 
Englishwomen have big feet. 

O.S. (grudgingly): Ye-es. 

F. P.: Some have bigger than others, 
of course. 

O. S. (with 
Ye-e-s. 

F. P. (rising): Now I think we had 
better be going to bed. Good night, my 
boy. 

O. 5.: Good night, father. (Exit.) 

FP. P. (soliloquising with a sigh of relief) : 
I think that’s all right now. I thought I'd 
solved that little problem, and I’m rather 
proud of myself. Of course, her power of 
attraction was all right so long as she was 
entrenched behind her counter, but the 
moment she comes out into the open and 
shows her feet she has to meet her fellow 
countrywomen on even or, very likely, 
worse terms—with very natural results. 
His illusions are gone, and I shall have 
pleasant dreams to-night. (Switches off 
the light.) 


They 
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Princess Patricia 


of Connaught. 


The beautiful younger daughter of the Duke of Connaught, who is now with her father in South Africa, has been winning golden opinions 
by her modesty and grace. In June of last year Princess Patricia's elder sister, Margaret, was married to Prince Gustav Adolf, the eldest 
son of the Crown Prince of Sweden. Princess Patricia was born in I886. The portrait is by Madame Lallie Charles 
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OMNIA VANITAS. 


is Wit your kind permission,” said the Minstrel, “I will now 
introduce to your notice my celebrated apologue on 
the vanity of human wishes.” 

“ Surely,” said the Princess, “I have seen or read something 
of the kind before.” 

“Hush,” said the Minstrel. ‘The least little interruption 
is enough to put me out. The sensitiveness of a great artist is 
finer than anything you can imagine. What would you say if 
I were to be unable to proceed with that apologue ?” 

“T should forgive you,” said the Princess simply. 

“J will render forgiveness harder by proceeding with my 
story. There was once——” 

“ About what date?” asked the Princess. 

“Tn the days of old,” said the Minstrel firmly. 

“ As usual,” said the Princess, and a slight shade of disdain 
crossed her lovely face. 

“We shall never get on if we stop to talk about every little 
detail like this. There was once in the days of old, as | have 
already told you, a man who could have everything that he 
wanted.” 

“Do let me go on,” said the Princess. “And alter he had 
eot everything that he wanted he found that he did not want 
it at all. So he ended up just as he had begun before he 
started on the gratification of his wishes. And the moral of 
this is, that all little boys and girls should be content with that 
station of life into which it hath--—" 

“Wrong,” said the Minstrel. “Wrong all through. In any 
case, am I telling the story to you or are you telling the story 
to me?” 

“A little of each,” said the Princess. 

“And that,’ said the Minstrel, 
“Gs one of the things that I particu- 
larly dislike. I will be a performer 
if Imay. I will be an audience if 
I must. But I will not be both at 
the same time. With these few 
words of preface I will now proceed 
to tell you that there was once in 
the days of old-——” 

“ That's the third time,” said the 
Princess. 

“There was once in the days of 
old,’ the Minstrel repeated firmly, 
“a man who could have everything 
that he wanted. At first he did 
not know that he could have every- 
thing he wanted, and so he became 
an actor. It was not good, but it 
might have been worse.” 

“He might have been a min- 
strel,” suggested the Princess. 


“Quite true. It might have 
been worse or, as you: say, it might 
have been better. As it was he 


was an actor—just a medium mum- 
mer with a blue chin and a high 
opinion of himself, but with no idea 
of the good fortune that was await- 
ing him. One day when he was 
being congratulated by his friends 
on his masterly creation of the part 
of the second footman in the new 
drama entitled The Wickedest Woman 
in the Cab Radius, he shrank modestly 
from the compliments and said he 
would sooner have won the Battle 
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By Barry Pain. 


that he received of his marvellous destiny. 
he did win the Battle of Waterloo.” 

“Come now,” said the Princess, “come now ; you would 
like to lie down for a little and rest, then perhaps you will 
be able to think of something which is more in accord with 
ascertained facts.” 

“Did I say that this was an apologue or did | not? Is an 
apologue supposed to bea bald record of facts or is it rather 
a suitable field in which the fancy may soar?” 

“You can't soar ina field,” said the Princess. ‘‘ You can 
get buried in one. Try it. No; go on with the story.” 

“Very well,” said the Minstrel. “There was once in the 
days of old--—” 

“Stop!” said the Princess, now justly infuriated. 
from the point where you left off.” 

“Very well,” said the Minstrel gloomily. ‘* This man who 
won the Battle of Waterloo was not for long satisfied with that 
achievement. He enjoyed it thoroughly, but he felt that more 
might be possible. One day he read Gray’s Elegy, and having 
looked round to be sure that the shorthand reporter was 
present he took a nice attitude and said that he would sooner 
have written that poem than have won the Battle of Waterloo. 
The very next day he found that he had written Gray’s 
Elegy.” 

The Princess groaned. 
use talking. 

“T pointed that out some time ago,” said the Minstrel 
severely. ‘“ The man enjoyed being a great poet very much, 
but he thought of other things which he would also like to be, 
and he was them. He thought of things that he would like 
to have, and he had them. The 
gratification of his wishes never 
annoyed him at all. He never 
prayed that he might go back again 
to his simple cottage and his work 
on the farm.” 

“You said he was 
snapped the Princess. 

“T did. I also said it was an 
apologue. That’s the beauty of an 
apologue. This man who wrote 
Gray’s Elegy was fully satished with 
the fact that he had got everything 
he wanted until he suddenly realised 
that he had reached the end of his 


The very next day 


“Go on 


She said faintly that it was of no 


an actor,” 


abilities and he could think of 
nothing else to want. That was 
terrible.” 

“What do you want me to 


do about it?’ asked the Princess 
sweetly. 

“Nothing,” said 
“Tt’s too late to do anything. 
man cut his throat and 
mad.” 

“You've got that in the wrong 
order.” 

“No, I haven't. He didn’t cut 
his throat enough ; that’s what made 
him mad. It might have happened 
to anybody. He is now in an 
asylum. And the moral of it is 
that we should always want some- 
thing.” 

“Tm glad I never knew that 
man,” said the Princess. 


the Minstrel. 
The 
went 


of Waterloo than have played Ham- 
let at an almost first-rate suburban 
theatre. This was the first intimation 


Little Boy : You haven’t been away long, daddy 
Daddy: No, darling. Your daddy has lost his train 
Little Boy: You should tie a bit of string to it like | do 
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“Madame,” said the Minstrel, 
“had he known you he would have 
still had a want unsupplied.” 
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THE 


eal don’t. really see how it can be 
managed, Mollie.” 


There was such bitter disappointment 


“Oh, mother!” 
in the girl’s voice, such a pitiful droop of the soft red lips, that 
Lady Nugent's tired grey eyes filled with tears, and she turned 
hastily away. i 

“You see, my darling, your presentation was a very great 
strain on an exchequer which was never equal to the demands 


“T can’t tell you how 


made upon it,’ she said sorrowfully. 
much I hate to disappoint you, Mollie, but 

“Oh, dearest, try and think,” the girl cried imploringly. 
“Surely there must be some means of raising the wind? Ever 
since the duchess told me she was anxious that I should pay a 
visit to Grey Friars I have been longing and dying to go there, 
and now that the invitation has actually come it does seem 
hard that I should have to refuse because you can’t afford to 
buy me two or three poor little frocks.” The tears welled into 
Mollie's big blue eyes and coursed unchecked down her rounded 
pink cheeks. 

Her mother looked at her miserably. The sight of her only 
child’s grief was more than the kind-hearted woman could bear. 
She laid her hand tenderly on the bowed golden head. “ Don't 
cry, dearest,” she whispered fondly ; “leave it to me, I will see 
what can be done.” 

Mollie sprang to her feet with a glad little cry. ‘Oh, 
mummie,” she said ecstatically, “you're a perfect darling ; 
why, that’s as good as saying that I may go to Grey Friars.” 
She bestowed: an appreciative hug upon Lady Nugent and 
danced away like a joyous and irresponsible sunbeam to turn 
over her small stock of finery 
and to calculate to a nicety 
exactly what she would require 
for her approaching visit to 
the Duchess of Woldshire. 

Lady Nugent's eyes fol- 
lowed the dainty little figure 
as it flitted out of the room. 
It was a joy to the tender- 
hearted mother to deny herself 
things in order to make the 
way pleasanter and smoother 
for her little girl, and Mollie 
gracefully accepted these small 
sacrifices with a pretty air of 
unconsciousness of any having 
been made. 


Mollie Nugent was very 
young and presumably very 
ingenuous. Her baby-blue 
eyes looked out on the world 
with innocent, childlike won- 
der, and meeting that gentle, 
questioning regard it became 
impossible to doubt that Mollie 
could be aware of her mother’s 
daily heroic self-denial. 

On this particular occasion 
Lady Nugent passed her hand 
a little wearily across her fore- 
head. “She shan’t be dis- 
appointed,” she muttered. 
““She sees so little gaiety, and 
it’s not even as if I could 
afford to entertain for her. — It 
is cruel to expect a young, 
light-hearted thing like that 
to be content in this great 
barrack of a house with only 
her dull old mother for com- 
pany,’ entirely forgetting, 
dear woman, that she had 
at least given Mollie a season 
in town and that it was due 
to that fact that funds were 
at such a particularly low 
ebb just at 


Tonal McPhairson: Hey, mon! Sandy, a'm droonin’. Jump in an’ pull 
me oot 

Sandy McNab: But a canna sweem, Tonal 

Tonal McPhairson: Aweel, jump in an’ let me stan’ on ye, ye blitherin’ 
present. She fule 
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By Florence EK. Wirkham. Z| 


made her way slowly upstairs to her bedroom, and unlocking 
her jewel-case took from it a diamond cross of great brilliance 
and exquisite workmanship. “It is no good,’ she murmured 
sadly, after having surveyed it thoughtfully for a few minutes. 
“Tt will have to go I suppose; but I should have liked to 
keep my dear mother's wedding gilt to me.” Then she choked 
down a faint sob and began to make the pretty jewel in 
its velvet case into a parcel. “It's all right, dearie,” she said 
cheerily to Mollie an hour or two later. “I’ve found a way, 
and you will be able to accept your Grey Friars invitation 
after all.” 

Lady Nugent's eves were rather red, but the girl did not 
appear to notice the fact. She clasped her mother about the 
waist, however, and kissed her. Mollie was always very prodigal 
of her kisses and endearments. 

“You clever darling,’ she exclaimed delightedly. 
on earth have you managed it?” 

Lady Nugent's lip trembled a little, but she turned away 
abruptly to hide it, ‘‘ Well, dear, 've sent my diamond cross 
up to Gainsborough’s. I dare say they will give mea couple 
of hundred for it and—and—oh well, I couldn’t disappoint you, 
Mollie.” 

Her daughter had seated herself at the piano and was play- 
ing a gay little tune from the latest musical comedy. She 
lifted her big blue eyes inquiringly as Lady Nugent finished 
speaking. ‘Oh,.the cross grannie gave you?” she asked. 
“What a pity that has had to go too. But then you never 
wore it much, did you? so you won’t miss it.” 


“ How 


Mollie Nugent lay in bed 
in her pretty room at Grey 
Friars House awaiting the 
advent of her morning tea 
and hot water. She had been 
domiciled beneath the Duchess 
of Woldshire’s hospitable roof 
for a whole week now, and 
was thoroughly enjoying her 
visit. Her hostess was a 
genial, easy-going soul who 
in no sense suggested by ler 
personal appearance her great 
rank. But it was. not of the 
amiable duchess that Mollie 
was at present thinking. It 
was rather that lady’s son— 
the holder of the title—who 
filled our little ingénue’s brain, 
to the entire exclusion of all 
other men and matters. 

Arthur Roland Greville, 
4th Duke of Woldshire, was 
a handsome, good - tempered 
giant of some four-and-twenty 
years of age, and one of the 
most eligible partis in the 
kingdom. That he was very 
obviously in love with Lady 
Ermyntrude Mallet — another 
member of the Grey Friars 
house party—by no means 
diminished the interest which 
Mollie took in him. Indeed, 
it was mainly due to the 
aforementioned interest that 
she had been so anxious to 
accept the duchess’s invitation 
to spend a couple of weeks at 
the Woldshires’ country. seat. 
The duke for his part. cor- 
dially liked the sweet-faced 
little _ débutante whom his 
mother had taken under her 
ample wing and considered het 
very good form and remark- 
ably devoid of all affectation. 

Lady Ermyntrude, how- 
ever, was not so cordial in her 
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expressions of approval; perhaps she resented Woldshire’s 
manifest admiration of Miss Nugent. 

When Mollie made a rather belated appearance in the great 
dining-room on the particular morning of which we write her 
ladyship favoured her with the coolest of nods in response to 
her bright greeting. 

At the conclusion of the meal our little maid sauntered into 
the rose garden with a book, leaving the others to their own 
devices, and ensconced herself snugly in a comfortable deck 
chair which somebody had thoughtfully and obligingly left 
behind them. It was not poor Mollie’s fault if right in front 
of her was a big hedge which effectually screened her from 
view, and that on the otherside of the hedge there was a bench 
which was presently taken possession of by two people. Their 
voices reached her distinctly where she sat, and Mollie recog- 
nised in the tones of the man those of Captain Dennis Carlyon, 
a good-looking young Guardsman and an ardent admirer of 
Lady Ermyntrude’s 

“Why won't you listen to me?” he was pleading. “You 
know how much I love you. Can’t you give me one word 
of hope, dear?” 

“Tt’s impossible,’ came the answer in a gentle, well-bred 
voice, which nevertheless caused Mollie to sit up and listen 
with keen interest, a flush suffusing her fair, rounded cheeks as 
she didso. ‘You see, unfortunately I don’t love you, Dennis, 
although I regard you as a very dear friend. If only you would 
be content with that.” 

“ But I can’t be content with that,” he interrupted sullenly. 
“T want more than your friendship, Ermyntrude; I want you 
for my wife! Ah, you may deny it now, but there was a time 
when you did care a little for me. That was before——’ He 
stopped abruptly, and Mollie leant forward a trifle more in her 
anxiety to let no word of the conversation escape her. 

“Go on,” Lady Erymntrude said haughtily. 

“Before another and richer man came upon the field,” 
Carlyon concluded with savage emphasis. 

There was a moment’s tense silence before Lady Ermyntrude 
spoke. When she did so her voice was under perfect control, 
and Mollie Nugent could not help admiring her for the perfect 
mastery. she retained over herself. ‘I have not the vaguest 
notion to whom you allude,” her ladyship said mendaciously, 
but in such chill and cutting accents that the secret listener 
could well imagine how the gallant captain must be quailing 
beneath them. ‘ Nor do I understand the rather extraordinary 
attitude you are taking up with regard tome. Iam in love 
with no man on earth, Captain Carlyon, but when I am I shall 
ey allow no one, least of all yourself, to take me to task 
upon the subject.” Having delivered herself of this small speech 
her irate ladyship got up and swept down the garden path, 
leaving her discomfited adorer to follow ata respectful distance. 

Mollie shook w ith silent laughter as she heard their footsteps 
die away. ‘‘ What a liar she is,” she reflected; “but she’s a 
splendid actress. Naturally she couldn't own up to being in 
love with Woldshire, when as yet he hasn't done her the honour 
to propose.” Miss Nugent was still smiling merrily at the 
memory of the conversation she had just overheard when, 
glancing up from the pages of the novel which she was not 
attempting to read, she perceived that her host was standing a 
short distance away regarding her quizzically. 

“You seem awfully amused over something or other,” he 
began cheerfully. ‘“ Mayn’t I share the joke?” 

‘Where have you sprung from?” she demanded, answering 
his question with another. 

““Oh, I’ve been to the stables, the paddock—the usual round, 
you know,” he responded easily ; but Mollie correctly guessed 
that he had just returned from an exhaustive but vain search 
for Lady Ermyntrude. 

“You haven't told me yet what you were chuckling over 
when I saw you a moment or two ago,” his grace observed, 
depositing himself on the lawn at her side. 

Mollie looked down at him with her babyish blue eyes filled 
with anxiety. 

“You won't think any the worse of me if I tell you?’’ she 
asked Soa 

Woldshire laughed, thinking meanwhile (in his own 
phraseology) what a kid she looked in her. white frock and 
blue ribbons. 

“Good Lord, no!” he answered. 

“Well,” dropping her voice mysteriously, “I’ve been 
eavesdropping.” 

“ Eavesdropping ?”’ 
astonishment. 

“Yes, I'm very much afraid I have—dreadful, wasn’t it? I 
really couldn't help it though, duke. If I had moved they 
would have found out that “T must have heard all they were 

talking about, and then they would have felt so awkward— 
poor things!” 

“And who are ‘ they ’?’’ demanded Woldshire curiously. 

“ Why, Lady ee and Captain Carlyon, of course,’ 
returned the bud innocently. 

A dull, red flush suffused the young nobleman’s tanned 


he echoed in accents of profoundest 
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cheeks. He hated himself for doing it, but he felt that he must 
put a leading question. ‘‘ Well, I suppose the nature of their 
conversation wasn’t so very private?” he remarked in a would- 
be casual tone. 

Mollie smiled sweetly. ‘I’m sorry to say it was—very 
much so,” she replied timidly. ‘They were evidently in the 
heat of a lovers’ quarrel. Captain Carlyon was accusing Lady 
Ermyntrude of throwing him over for a richer man, and she, 
poor dear, was trying to prove to him how cruelly unjust his 
assertions were.” 

“Oh!” Woldshire pronounced the monosyllable in a tone 
which might mean anything or nothing, so Mollie gathered her 
courage in both hands and continued gently :— 

“* She assured Captain Carlyon she loved him dearly, but that 
her duty was to her family, and that she was bound to make a 
wealthy marriage. I suppose she was referring to Lord Arnott, 
and that it is he of whom Captain Carlyon is so jealous, isn’t 
it?” The girl’s innocent blue eyes were fixed on the duke, but 
his own were averted. 

“T suppose so,” he assented with a savage indrawing of his 
breath. He chanced to know that Arnott was happily engaged 
to another girl and, moreover, was the last person in the world 
to poach on any other fellow's s preserves. Woldshire had not 
the faintest doubt in his own mind that he himself was the 
“richer man” to whom his faithless fair one and her lover had 
been alluding. This fact, however, he had not the least 
intention of confiding to Miss Mollie Nugent. 

“T think it will be terribly hard on the man she promises to 
marry if she doesn’t really love him,” went on Mollie in her 
sweet, wistful voice. 

“Perhaps the man doesn’t mean to give her a chance,” 
observed Woldshire grimly. Then he arose as if to put an end 
to the conversation. 

s You won't mention to anyone what you have heard, will 
you?” he urged. ‘“ Don’t joke about it with any of the others, 
I mean—there's a good little soul.” 

She looked at. him with shocked, bewildered eyes. “Oh, 
do you think me capable of such a thing?” she murmured 
reproachfully. ‘“Ishould’nt have told you—only you asked 
me.” 

“T know I did,” he returned apologetically, “and I'm a 
brute to imagine that such a tender-hearted little girl as you 
are could make sport over the pain of others. How old are you, 
Mollie?” 

“T’m just eighteen,’ she answered, apparently oblivious of 
the fact that he had addressed her by her Christian name. 

“ Fighteen, eh? And your eyes are as blue as the skies and 
your voice is sweet and low, and you are a child in mind and 
heart. Mollie, do you think you like me well enough to marry 
me?” 

There was an appreciable pause before she answered. When 
at last she spoke her words were so faintly uttered that he had 
to bend his ear to catch them. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured wistfully. 

“Try, will you, dear ?’’ he whispered softly. “I’m young in 
years, Mollie, but I’m old in my knowledge of men and women. 
The majority of my fellow creatures disgust and sicken me. 
Their toadying, their carneying, fill me with loathing. Will 
you take me, Mollie, and help to rebuild my faith in human 
nature?” 

Her blue eyes met his grey ones. ‘ You don’t love me,” she 
whispered, allowing a little sob to catch her voice. 

“Yes I do,” he protested stoutly. “I love your innocence, 
your purity, your absolute guilelessness. Mollie, l am waiting 
for my answer. Will you be my wile?” 

She bowed her head mutely, and the duke, taking silence for 
consent, stooped and pressed his first kiss on the childish red 
mouth. 

When the news was announced at the great house Lady 
Ermyntrude Mallet was one of the first to extend her hand in 
cordial congratulation to the bridegroom-elect, but there was a 
curious expression in her fine dark eyes as she did so which 
Woldshire was unable to fathom. His own face was very 
white as he held her ice-cold fingers in his for one brief 
moment. 

“T hope you will both be exceedingly happy, 
trude said steadily. 
duke.” ; 

He bowed formally in acknowledgment of the conventional 
words and turned abruptly away. He was not to know, poor 
fellow, that that night the woman he loved and had lost lay 
in the silence and darkness of her bedchamber and cried—cried 
as if her heart would break. 


” 


Lady Ermyn- 
ase acce y sincerest good wishes 
“Please accept my sincerest good wishes, 


Her grace of W eidcnire faites an irepieachable duchess 
and has borne her lord three irreproachable babies, each a 
replica of her own blue-eyed, pink-cheeked beauty, It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the duke is satisfied with his bar- 
gain; at all events, even if this be not the case, Woldshire is 
notoriously a particularly self-contained man and the last in 
the world to carry his heart upon his sleeve. 
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DANDIES IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


Are There 
Any ? 


[2 consequence of the great change 

in the personnel of the House the 
few dandies that still exist will be 
more conspicuous than ever. Lord 
Beaconsfield was par excellence the 
dandy of Parliament up to the hour 
when he left the Commons, about the 
time, in fact, when the House had not 
recovered from the wideawake, unortho- 
dox head-gear of Joe Cowen, M.P. for 
Newcastle. Disraeli was a young man 
when the last of the dandies, Count 
D’Orsay, led the fashion. It cannot be 
said that Disraeli led any fashion in any- 
thing but politics; but Joe Cowen did, 
for now the wideawake and the billycock 
are common objects on the parliamentary 
benches. Therefore, as I have just re- 
marked, the dandy in Parliament sparkles 


with even 
greater bril- 
liancy by 


reason of being 
in such a dull 
setting. Of the 


lls . 


old school of 
dandies, the 
popular Harry 
Chaplin, who 
has lost his 
seat at this 
election, was 
perhaps the 
best - dressed 


man in Parlia- 
ment. 


M« 


best 


Cham- 
berlain’s 

friends 
must admit 
that however 
he was dressed 
he could not 
look a dandy ; yet the well-known orchid 
will seem to stamp him as one who ought 
to come under the 
category that lends 
its name to this 
article. 


The Hon. Member for Dover 


n the new Parlia- 
ment perhaps 

the member for 
Hastings, Mr. Har- 
vey Du Cros, may 
be accepted as the 
newest dandy in 
the House. To be 
a dandy in its cor- 
rect and inoffensive 
sense one must be 
something more 
than the wearer of 
well-cut — clothes; 
one must have the 
figure to carry them 
well. Mr. Du Cros 
has been an athlete, 


and his perfect ™™ settee Cros, 
collars and shirt say 
culls, his double 


waistcoat, natty jacket, perfectly-fitting 
trousers, light boots with patent leather 
toes, cannot make the athlete look 
effeminate. Mr. Du Cros has been a 
champion amateur fencer, and one has 
only to look across the House to another 
well-known fencer, Sir Charles Dilke, to 
see that he is alsoa bit of a dandy who 
shows off his clothes to the best advantage. 


But the last dandy I have mentioned 
above, the member for Hastings, is new to 
the House and therefore cannot be strictly 
called a parliamentary dandy. By a 
parliamentary dandy I mean one who has 
grown up in the House and wears the 
orthodox frock coat, the sombre garment 
of the ingrained legislator. For that type 
we turn to the member for Dover, Mr. 
George Wyndham, who is perhaps the 
best-looking man in the House and as well 
dressed as any. 


“There has been a slaughter of the dandies 

in the last election. Ihave already 
mentioned Mr. Chaplin. Then the Flouse 
has lost Mr. D. J. Galloway, the ex-member 
for South-West Manchester, who not only 
lost his seat but had to put up with an 
offensive caricature of himself in Vanity 
Fairy the same week. Then the House 
knows no more the Honourable “ Bobby 
Spencer,” for he has joined his brother, 
the veteran earl, in the Upper House, 
where, strange to relate, dandies are fewer 
in proportion than in the less aristocratic 
House, the House that also took away 
from the Commons Lord Compton, who 
was one of its dandies as well as at one 
time the dandy of the London County 
Council. 


[2 his way the senior member for the 
City of London is a bit of a dandy. 
His well-know grey suits have for years 
been familiar in the House, which apart 
from politics is glad to have the brilliant 
Sir Edward once more within its walls. 


ale he Irish members as a rule are careless 
in their dress, but there are excep- 
tions, and they can boast of a dandy or 
two in their ranks. The late irrepressible 
Dr. Tanner was quite a dandy even during 
his most violent scenes, and the Redmonds 
are at times dandyish on the terrace when 
having tea with Australian friends. 


Mr. Alpheus Cleophas (Mac) Morton 
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Writtem and 
Wlustrated 
by Warry Furniss. 


N o doubt the new House will bring 

forth brilliant debaters and 
brilliant dandies—sometimes the terms 
are synonymous—but it is yet too 
early to spot them. Dandies are 
generally selected for whips, but then 
they must have other qualifications 
such as tact, perseverance, and _ other 
qualities calculated to enable them to 
keep their party together and reward 
them afterwards by high positions. Yet 
although we find dandies on both. sides, 
the dandy must not be too dandified for 
the working-man M.P. I recollect in the 
eighties a working-man member, who 
subsequently became a member of the 
Government and who has been returned 
to this Parliament with one of the largest 
majorities obtained, 
coming up to. me in 
the lobby, and point- 
ing toa Liberal whip, 
now a peer, he said, 
“Do you think, Mr. 
Furniss, |,.ham goin’ 
to stay away from 
my old woman at 
the biddin’ of that 
scented popinjay, 
hour whip? ‘Tain’t 
likely. I ain’t goin’ 
to mind wot any 
dandy says,” and off 
he went. 


] was almost forget- 
ting that Mr. 
Joseph Austen Cham- 


berlain supplies in 
figure, height, and 


A Never-to-be-forgotten 


ose what his distin- 
P : Figure 


guished parent lacks ; 
he is a dandy in the 
best sense of the term, and what is more 
he is popular on both sides of the House. 
One would have thought that Sir William 
Eden Evans - Gor- 
don’s contamination 
with such an un- 
savoury subject as 
the Aliens Act would 
have had the effect 
of ruffling the ex- 
quisite dandyism; 
but he returns 
triumphant over his 
Labour opponent 
ready to fight the 
alien battle in favour 
of our labouring 
class. There is no 
greater friend to the 
working man = in 
Parliament than he, 
and certainly none 
better dressed. We 


have already been 
: zs startled by the 
Sir Edward Clarke, M.P. alarming develop- 


ment of dandyism, 
for Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton — we 
might say “ Mac” Morton—we read ina 
contemporary, has been seen walking down 
Fleet Street in Highland costume, and it 
is suggested that he intends to improve 
upon this when he takes his seat as one of 
the representatives of Scotland. As an 
English member he made his mark in the 
House and in caricature, but hardly as a 
dandy. 


ETB eA ee 
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A COMPLETE WORLD LIBRARY 


A SHORT STORY. 


The history of this great output of books (the 
greatest the world has ever known) is quickly told, 
but required months of preparation and planning. 
When Lloyd’s hit 
upon this project, 
the greatest diffi- 
culty was to find a 
suitable Library. It 
had to be a popular 
library, popular in 
the sense of appeal- 
ing to boys and 
girls, youths and 
maidens, fathers 
and’ mothers, and 


Eo Sey 54685) 


the old folks as 
well. Both young 


and old in every 
/ walk of life read 
| Lloyd's News, and 
to each and all of 
them the library 
selected must be interesting. No work designed 
chiefly for scholars, therefore, would do. On the 
other hand it was necessary to ‘secure good books 
of standard quality, made up of reading that is 
good now and will be equally so in ten or twenty 
vears. In other words, to suit their purpose, Lloyd’s 
requirements for a library were, first, that it should 
be irresistibly interesting to every member of the 
family ; second, that it should afford instruction as 
well asentertainment; third, that it should be made 
up of the best things that have been written by the 
greatest authors of all time, with all the foreign 
writings ably translated into perfect English; and 
lastly, that it should be possible to manufacture the 
Library so well that the books would adorn both 
the rich and the humble home. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


WHOLESALE SAVINGS. 


Lloyd’s was fortunate in securing the Inter- 
national Library. We felt sure after careful 
examination and investigation that it satisfied 
every requirement. The flood of orders which we 
have received, and 
the — enthusiastic 
praise of * the 
Library by those 
who have already 
bought it, prove 
that we were right. 

There was 
another require- 
ment set by Lloyd’s 
which had to do 
not with: the 
Library itself but 
with its sale. To 
accomplish our full 
purpose, the Library 
must be distributed 
on terms of sale 
that would meet 
the convenience of a small income. 


sc _ By preparing 
a very large edition great savings in manufacture 
were made, and these without cheapening the 
quality of paper, printing, or binding. 


Then, too, 2c,o00 sets of the Library had 
already been sold, and this large edition had paid 
for the cost of editing, tvpe-setting, making plates, 
&c., so that this usually great item of making 
the plant was eliminated from Lloyd’s expense 
Besides, by distributing directly, Lloyd’s avoided 
the usual middlemen’s profits. So that, one thing 
with another, the smallest shred of waste or 
unnecessary cost has been kept out of the making 


of the Library, and it is offered at a price below 
anything ever before heard of. 


THE SELECTION OF EXPERTS. 


The International Library is complete in itself, 
and does for you just what you would like to do 
for yourself in a great public library. It selects 
what is best of the best works of the great authors 
of the world. The Editor-in-chief, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., was for 50 years officially connected 
with the Library of the British Museum, and for 
a large part of that time was the Keeper of Printed 
Books. 

Although the International Library is entirely 
in English and is largely composed of British 
authors, it was necessary, in order to make 
it an International 
library, to include 
the great works of 
the best foreign 
writers, translated 
into English. 

Dr. Garnett was 
ably assisted by 
M. Leon Vallée, 
Librarian. at the 
National Library of 
France; Dr. Alois 
Brandl, of the Im- 
perial University of 
Berlin; and Donald 
G. Mitchell, of 
Yale University, 
US.A, 


DR. RICHARD GARNETT, 


THE PROOF OF WORTH—SUCCESS. 


The proof of a book is in the people who read 
it, and there could be no better evidence of the 
great worth of the Library from the standpoint of 
people in every walk of life, than the fact that it 
is already in the homes of 20,c00 prominent people, 
among others: The Right.Hon. Lord Ashbourne, 
K.C., Lord Tredegar, The Earl of Annesley, the 
Chinese Ambassador, the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Lord Bishop of Argyll, Monsignor O'Leary, 
Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, K.C.B., V.C, 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, the Duchess of 
Bedford, Lady Dufferin, Sir Henry Thompson, 
F.R.C.S., &c., &c., M.P.’s, clergymen, doctors, 
engineers, clerks, managers, distinguished members 
of the Navy, the Army, and the Bar--in fact, 
people of every class, from the highest to the 
humblest, have pur- 
chased the Library. 

The twenty big 
volumes of the In- 
ternational Library 
are well printed 
from large, clear 
type, on first-class 
book-paper, just the 
same as the 20,000 
sets already sold. 

There are 500 
full-page pictures, 
too— reproductions 
of famous paint- 
ings, &c., and a 
series of portraits 
of authors, many of 
which were - spe- : 
cially taken for the International Library—finely 
printed on special paper, and on one side only. 


ZOLA. 


ONLY 2d. A DAY. 


But even the small price asked must be more 
than is convenient for some to pay down in a 
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: 
single sum, and our object would be defeated if 
there were one ambitious man, woman, or child 
who could not take 
advantage of our 
offer. 

So we arranged 
to despatch the 
complete Library 
of twenty sump- 
tuous large volumes 
and the beautiful 
fumed oak book- 
case, carriage paid, 
for a first payment 
of only 2s. 6d. 
There is nothing 
more to pay for a 
whole month, and 
then only a few 
shillings a month 
for a certain number of months to complete the 
payment, and you have the Library to read and 
revel in, you and your family, all the time you are 
paying for it, and ever after. 

The price works out at only 2d. a day-—a sum 
that practically no one can say he is unable to 
afford, and when you weigh against the cost the 
lifetime's entertainment and profit provided by the 
Library, you will find no other form of pleasure 
that costs so little. 

Never before in the whole history of books has 
the man or woman of moderate means had an 
opportunity of obtaining such a magnificent collec- 
tion of the best and most fascinating literature in 
the world at such a remarkable price and on such 
extraordinary terms. 


BE WISE IN TIME. 

If you wish to make sure of obtaining a set of 
the International Library it is imperative that you 
shou'd order with the least possible delay. 

Although our edition is so vast—more than 
double the next greatest sale of books ever known 
—the demand so far 
surpasses all expecta- 
tions, that there will 
not be enough sets to 
go round. Since the 
first announcement 
of our offer, orders 
have been pouring 
in in. overwhelming 
numbers, and it is 
more than likely that 
all the sets will be 
used up’ before very 
long. And as soon 
as the edition is ex- 
hausted, the price 
will be withdrawn, 
and it will then not 
be possible for anyone to obtain a Library except 
at a very much higher price. 

Therefore, only those who order promptly can 
be certain of securing the finest collection of 
literary masterpieces in the world on terms which 
are acknow'edged on all sides to be the greatest 
bargain in the whole history of books. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


MARK TWAIN. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 

We will not accept an order from anyone who 
has not examined our free booklet describing the 
Library. 

You visk disappointment if vou do not write for 
the Pooklet of Specimen Pages at once. You have 
only to send the coupon on the opposite page, ov a 
post card bearing your name and address, to “ THE 
Manacer, Llovd’s Weekly News, 281-c, Salisbury: 
Square, London, E.C.” 
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Lonpon. 


Mx Dear Priscitia,—-The absence of 
: the Queen necessarily robbed the 
opening of Parliament of its most interest- 
ing ornament from the feminine stand- 
point, but it is always thoroughly well 
worth while to secure a place in the Royal 
Gallery for the passing of the royal 
cortege, although the experience 
must surely resemble the sensations 
of a herring in process of packing 
and the atmosphere possesses a 
venerable ecclesiastical mustiness 
almost as enervating as one 
imagines the brine must be to the 
fish. 

I always congratulate myself 
afresh on these occasions that I was 
not born in the purple, and that 
therefore one is not compelled to 
face the ordeal of arraying oneself 
in a low-necked gown -in broad 
noon. 

The centre of gravity for smart 
London just now o’ nights is the 
St. James’s Theatre, where to learn 
the modes of the moment one need 
only scan the stalls and boxes, and 
for those of to-morrow cast a dis- 
criminating eye upon the stage. 
There can be but one verdict | 
feel sure on the pink frock, which 
threatens to become as historic as 
Desdemona’s handkerchief, worn so 
gracefully by Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
in Act IL, and that is, “ Naughity, 
naughty, but oh, how nice!” 

It is so exquisitely simple in 
outline, and the corsage with its 
severe, square-cut plastron is one 
of the most effective ideas I have 
seen for a long time and infinitely 
becoming in its contrast with the 
cobwebby softness of the tucked 
tulle vest which completes it. The 
skirt is a gorgeous dream, built up, 
if I may hazard an opinion, on a 
foundation of exquisitely pliable 
silk veiled. in roseate ninon_ bor- 
dered with a deep bias band of 
satin souple, over which the grace- 
ful tunic falls, enriched with mag- 
nificent embroidery and applied 
velvet flowers of the same colour. 
From beneath the plastron fall 
embroidered stoles, and there are 
a couple of velvet motifs somehow 
insinuated amongst the folds of the 
waist-belt at the back. I am fain 
to confess that I spent the intervals 
of this intensely interesting piece 
arranging the reconstruction of a 
summer muslin of my own some- 
what on the lines of this fascinating 
bodice. 

I noted that the beautifully-cut 
shirt of grey crépe de chine which 
naughty Nina wears in Act I. has 
conspicuously short sleeves. Can 
this presage a return, | wonder, to a period 
when it was the custom to reveal a portion 
of wrist between a two-button kid glove 
and a wilfully abbreviated sleeve? I trust 
not, but the detail instantly caught my 
practised eye and conveyed a warning, for 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in The Home 


the sleeve could not for one moment be 
confounded with .the three-quarter sleeve 
with which the dressmakers are gradually 
consenting to conceal our elbows. Muslin 
or very fine pin-striped voile is responsible 
for one of Miss Vanbrugh’s prettiest 


THE GOWN OF PINK NINON 


Worn by Miss Irene Vanbrugh in ‘‘His House in Order” 


frocks—that, namely, in which she is left 
sitting with her husband on the sofa when 
the curtain finally descends on what 
without any desire to appear misan- 
thropic I can only regard as a domestic 
armistice. 
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It is of a lovely soft pearly grey which 
one sees in an April cloud when the sun is 
shining, and I like immensely the little 
revers of black and white upon the grey, 
which afford a piquant relief no colour 
could have even partially achieved. More- 

over, there is inspiration for the 
multitude in the little fly-away 
cravat of black tulle which com- 
pletes the white vest, a hint of a 
sparkling diamond amidst its filmy 
folds being altogether fascinating. 
For your comfort I may men- 
tion that this frock is quite distinctly 
belted, and is as far away from the 
corselet and princess tendency as 
you could possibly wish, and here- 
with I may consider your pathetic 
query as regards the necessity for 
adopting one or other of these 
styles adequately answered. As a 
matter of fact, there are numberless 
varieties of the bolero and some 
very natty French-looking little 
jackets with short, pleated basques 
“which are already dividing the 
honours with the first - named 
fashions. To return, however, to 
His House in Order, there is a sweet 
evening dress whose charms must 
absolutely be discussed. It is of 
white satin, the full skirt garlanded 
with entwined ruches of satin at 
the bottom. There is a coatee 
and long tunic of very fine cream 
lace with a huge knot of cherry- 
coloured panne, or it may be 
satin, for relief, and of them all 
I am inclined to write down this 
evening gown as the one in most 
complete harmony with the vivid 
charm which is so peculiarly Miss 
Vanbrugh’s own. 

Mow extremely smart an entire 
gown of good old-fashioned self- 
sufficient watered silk may be is 
seen in the severely handsome 
evening gown worn by Miss Beryl 
Faber in the second act. In colour 
it is neither red nor purple, but 
reminds one of the dull under side 
of the red cineraria. Without one 
single ornament to detract from its 
severity this frock compels instant 
admiration by its masterly 
cut and style, and is infinitely 
refreshing after the long reign 
of multiplied detail which has 
threatened of late to 
degenerate into sar- 
* torial incoherence. 

Quite a new idea 
is the application of 


cerise and _ black 
strappings on the 


gown of grey cloth 
seen in the same 
play. It is an idea 
capable of so much development in unde- 
sirable directions; one feels instinctively 
that it will be seized upon by those 
who “like a bit o’ colour,’ with excep- 
tionally trying if not disastrous results.-— 
Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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“VEE-CEE” 


STRATEGY 
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PROBLEMS. 


£100 Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Nine strategy problems have already appeared in “ The Tatler’s” issues of December 13, 20, 27, January 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, and February 9. 
Replies must be sent in on the corresponding coupons to be found in those issues, and the envelopes marked ‘‘ Strategy Competition.” 


Any of the back numbers required can be had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on the plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


Owing to the fact that a large number of readers, especially 
our Indian readers, have written requesting an extension 
the problems, the Editor has 


of the dates for sending in 
decided to accept all solutions 
of problems during the whole 
series on any date up to and 
including April 17 and extra 
days of grace for foreign 
competitors. 

The Editor is glad to 
find this Competition is 
arousing so much interest 
and is therefore desirous 
of meeting the wishes of 
all competitors. 

It. is particularly — re- 
quested, however, that 
competitors should send in 
solutions immediately they 
have worked them out to 
allow the adjudicator as 
much time as possible 
to examine them. An 
enormous amount of work 
is involved in judging, and 
although the extension 
desired is gladly made yet 
it will be understood that 
by sending in solutions 
as soon as they are finished 
the examination will be 
greatly facilitated. 

“ Vee-Cee,” a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving for 
possession of a railway sys- 
tem passing through their 
field of operations. It will 
be remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own in 
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Black plays. 


captured by each of Black's two moves. 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. IO 


State which will be Black armies’ best two first moves and Red's response. 
Give numbers of squares from which Black moves, also how many pieces of the Red armies ire 
Show position of pieces on blank coupon, p’aced in 
another part of this issue of THe TaTLER, after Black's two moves and the intervening Red moye 


have been taken 


Africa and the Russo-Japanese in Manchuria—the control of the 
railway was the object striven for, and which once secured gave 
the advantage to the army holding it. The Great Central Rail- 


way Company’s system has 
been selected as the field 
of operations for players 
owing to its unique geo- 
graphical position. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
players. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THE 


TaTLer. The prize will 
be selected from one of 
these. The © successful 


competitor's wishes will be 
studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and _ third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given. THE TATLER 
will also award numerous 
consolation prizes for merit 
in play. 

The Competition began 
in THe Tater's issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final 
in all matters relating 
thereto. 


DIAMONDS 


CAMP » 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. Three prizes (value 45, 43, and 
%2) are awarded to the most successful 
solvers of the series. It must be under- 
stood that no one can win more than 
one first, second, or third prize in the year, 
but the winner of a lower prize may try 
for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly, and no alternatives 
can be accepted. It should be noted that 
when lights do not all contain an equal 
number of letters the latter increase or 
diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up ’ names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 


objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 


the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

Answers to Acrostic 7, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz TatLEr, Great 


New Street, London, E.C.,” must be 
delivered not later than first post on 
Monday, February 26. 


NOTE FOR COMPETITORS 
In answer to some seven or eight queries the Acrostic 
Editor explains that the word, ‘‘sillograph" (the centre 
light of Acrostic 2), is no uncommon word. It is found in 
so small and popular a dictionary as Chamlers's Tu entieth 
Century, and means a satirist and a cynic. 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
| (Eighteenth Series) 


A well-known tale, but were I to unfold 
The author's name—the tale you would be told. 
’Twas published first in London, please to know, 
Exactly eight-and-fifty years ago. 
| 1. A virgin beautiful of Diocletian's reign. [name. 
| Two heroines of Goethe and Cervantes bear this 
. Oft worthless, always cheap, 'tis given 
By all and sundry under heaven. 


n 


. Countless, indeed—so great the numbers here 


. This noble horse in Marmion doth appear. 


nA EP wv 


. A mythic nymph who played a trick 
On Juro, and was punished quick. 
She loved Narcissus vainly, pined away, 
And now we only hear her voice to-day. 
6. Find it, indeed, no doubt you can, 
For 'tis the dollar of Japan. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 


(Eighteenth Series) 


I. G I G 
2. E Vv E R 
3. OF PSS bye AY 
4. (B) R A Vv (E) 
5. (U) G L I E (R) 
6.°(N) ES Gs GReiee S (S) 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Ajax, Amond, A. E. H., Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Aaron, 
Ashbury, Almeria, Abacus, Bulbul, Bebena, Bimkto, Boz, 
Bandy, Bafford, Bicho-Feo, Bub, Badger, Berc_n, Bryn, 
Blackie, Blossie, Black-rock, Bottler, Beginner, Comfort, 
Crossjack, Colleen, Clover, Chance, Coclic, Ccrrib, 
Caldan, Cuthbert, Carrick-Duff, Chippie, Colney-Hatch, 
Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, Doune, Daddy, Dignity, Edina, 
Enos, Ebor, Elim, Eliot, Egmont, Eastwind, Esperanza, 
Elms, Esperance, Espana, Floski, Fluffy, Florodora, 
Fidelia, Freda, Gabriel, Gopher, Geomat, Glevum, 
Gypsey, Glycin, Heath, Hope, Hati, Hoopoe, Hecila, 
Ignota, Joey B., Jasmin, Justina, Joker, Jacko, Judy, 
Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Keewee, Kwati, Lorelei, L wson, 
Lannie, Marie, Mother-bunch, Marion, Mudjekeewis, 
Manuscript, Madju, Mars, Mink, Merry-monk, Mrs. Pinap, 
Maelfran, M. L. H., Nibs, Owlet, Oak, Orchid, Puck, 
Pelham, Phanta, Paddy, Peugeot, Pop, Peglet, Prima- 
vere, Pinger, Pongo, Poor Mama, Parkholm, Quixot, 
Quill, Roc, Roma, Roy, Rehtam, Speedwell, St. Quentin, 
St. Mungo, Segontium, Sheward, Southover, She, Sunny 
Jim, Skerry, Square, Saxon, Sa, St. X., Stede, S rath- 
don, Toddy, Tomwin, Topsy, Truth, Tamworth, Theoc, 
Tobias-John, Tivoli, Ubique, Vadum, Violette, Vicior, 
Waimate, Wyst, Windsor, Wilmer, Wilcet, Wimble, 
Workitout, Yellow, Yoko, Yamata, Zeus, Zimmy, Zyzy, 
Zany, Zenas. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, February 19, and Tuesday, March 6 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, February 20, and Wednesday, March 7 
Pay Days—Thursday, February 22, and Friday, March 9 
Consols—Thursday, March 1 


Four per Cent. 


Bank Rate, 


Stock Exchange Stagnation.—There is no material change 
in the position of the money market, the Bank still keeping the 
whip hand. The last return showed an increase of over a 
million in the bec at £23,800,000, but this is still two 
millions below the total of the corresponding week of 1905. 

A bad break in the Kaflir market has had a depressing 
effect all round the House. The suicide of Mr. Ernest 
Schwabacher, chairman of the New Vaal River Diamond 
Company, involved a considerable liquidation which encou- 
raged the bears to make the most of thie closing down of the 
Aurora West mine owing to the scarcity 
of native labour. The statement 
that the Government has appointed 


a committee, including Lord Elgin, 
Mr. Haldane, and Mr. -Asquith, to 


examine the South African position 
may be accepted as some assurance 
that there will be no precipitate inter- 
ference with Chinese labour. dns 
decrease of 2,956 oz. valued at £12,55 
in the Transvaal gold output 
January had been foreshadowed by 
earlier advices. 

The market for copper shares con- 
tinues conspicuously strong. Anaconda 
has spurted to 15, and Mount Lyells 
are well over 40s. Six weeks’ produc- 
tion of the Spassky Copper Company 
realised £17,000 or £105 8s. net per 
ton for 160 tons, the high price arising 
from the Russian duty of £25 per ton, 
all of which accrues as extra profit to 
the company. 

Business in Wall Street has had 
a palpable check, the turn-over last 
Thursday having been the smallest since 
October. Dealers here do not see their 
way, and are keeping their books even 
accordingly. The Grand Trunk divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. on Thirds for the 
year tallies exactly with anticipations, 
and there is nothing more to go for 
until the bull account has been weeded 
out when Thirds and Ordinary will 
receive renewed attention. The Lon- 
don and North-Western dividend at 
the rate of 7} per cent., an improye- 
ment of $, was better than was expected 
and gave the whole market a fillip, 
but the absence of increase in the 
Great Western distribution at 7 per 
cent. and the contradiction of the 
statement that the Rhymney was being 

taken over by the Great Western and 
the North-Western served as excuses 
for subsequent reaction. 


A New Trustee Stock.—The issue 
of £2,000,000 New South Wales 3} per 
cent. stock at 993 per cent. , particulars 
of which appear in our ‘advertising 
columns, may be commended to the 
notice of trustees. The entire proceeds 
of the issue will be devoted to the redemption of maturing 
Treasury bills and debentures so that the indebtedness of the 
colony will not be increased. 


An Authority on Traffic.—Sir Henry Oakley, the chairman 
of the Central London Railway, a sketch of whom appears 
on this page, is the embodiment of the fruits of industry in the 
railway world. Tifty-seven years ago he left Somerset House 
to take up a clerkship in the secretary's office of the Great 
Northern Railway. Promoted to the post of assistant secretary 
he gained distinction by his discovery of the famous Redpath 
frauds, by which the company had been swindled to the extent 
of a quarter of a million by the creation of fictitious stock by 


its registrar. After some years’ service in turn as accountant 
and secretary Mr. Oakley in 1870 succeeded Mr. Seymour 


Clarke in the general management of the Great Nor thern, and 
twenty-one years later he received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria. On his seventieth birthday he was the 
recipient of a portra:t of himself painted by Professor Herkomer 


SIR HENRY OAKLEY 


Chairman of the Central London Railway 
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and subscribed for by 7,500 servants of the company, of whom 
6,240 gave sums not exceeding Is. 

On his resignation of the general managership in 1897 Sir 
Henry accepted a seat on the board of the Great Northern, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed chairman of the Twopenny 
Tube. In 1goo he retired from the position of honorary secre- 
tary to the Railway Association, which he had filled for thirty- 
three years. Now in his eighty- third year he is recognised as 
one of the highest authorities in the land on every point per- 
taining to railway traflic, and his only regret is that he never 
succeeded in bringing about an amalgamation between’ the 
Great Northern and the Great Eastern. 


Home and Colonial Stores.—The history of the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Ltd., supplies one of the romances of latter-day 
finance. The report ‘and accounts for 1g05 to be submitted to 
the shareholders on Friday show net profits for the year of 
£133,420, and although this total has on four occasions been 
considerably exceeded it is well above the average for the 
eleven years during which the company has been in its present 
form. The ‘subscribed share capital 
now amounts to £1,200,000, and the 
A class ranking last for dividend re- 
ceives 15 per cent., the same as for 
three out of the four preceding years. 
We must go back to the vear 1885 to 
trace the beginnings of this prosperous 


undertaking, whose name is now a 
household word. In that year Mr. 


Musker of Liverpool, whose name has 
since become famous on the racecourse 
and as a breeder of blood stock, turned 
over his provision merchant’s business 
toa company registered with a nominal 
capital of £3,000 under the style of 
the Home and Colonial Trading Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. In March, 1888, the 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., was 
first registered with a capital of 
£200,000 to take over in exchange 
for its entire capital, issued as fully 
paid, the business of the £3,000 
Trading Association. 

Mr. George Greig Fisher, one of the 

present directors, and Mr. J. C. Drew, 
a former managing director, were hold- 
ing the whole of the £200,000 capital 
-—-with the «xception of about 32,000 
shares of £1 held by the public—when 
in October, 1893, Mr. Charles Blake 
of Beckenham, the present managing 
director, bought up the whole under- 
taking for the sum of £343,857 in 
cash, “of which £56,000 went in pay- 
ing olf debentures. Messrs. Fisher and 
Drew, it subsequently transpired, were 
standing in with Mr. Blake in this deal, 
which resulted in the turning over of 
the business to a new company with 
a capital of £400,000. In October, 
1893, the £400,000 company resold its 
undertaking for £775,000, of which 
£275,000 was paid in cash. It will be 
seen that at this stage the original 
purchasers of Mr. Musker’s £3,000 Dusi- 
ness had succeeded in making over half- 
a-million by the mere process of multi- 
plication of paper. In 1895 the present 
company came into existence with a 
capital of one million, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by two parcels 
of £100,000 each. In the prospectus 
issued in 1895 the net profits for 
the three previous years were set down at an average of 
£54,000, a total which had been all but doubled by the end 
of 1896. This amazing development of prosperity speaks 
volumes for the astuteness and energy of the directorate, which 
for some years past has had Mr. W. Capel Slaughter, one of the 
most brilliant of our City solicitors, as its chairman. The £5 
Ordinary shares of the 1895 company were in 18gg split into five 
of £1, carrying a cumulative dividend of 15 per cent., and these 
were offered to the public on behalf of the previous owners at a 
premium of £2. 


Federal Cold Storage.—No company could have come into 
existence with a heavier portion of ready-made trouble than the 
Federal Supply and Cold Storage Company of South Africa, 
Ltd. After obtaining a heavy over subscription to their issue of 
a quarter of a million shares in January, 1903, the directors 
were obliged to cancel the allotment and issue a fresh prospectus 
in the fo'lowing month, which in its turn was more than 
covered. Fresh trouble with some of the vendors then set in, 


THE TATLER. 


Biss 


mire ete 


THE HARBOUR OF LOBITO BAY 


The Union Castle ss. ‘‘ Tintagel Castle” alongside the pier 


necessitating a journey to South Africa on the part of a portion 
of the board and the general reorganisation of the business. 
Eventually arbitration was resorted to to settle disputes with the 
vendors, with the result that the company obtained an important 
award which included substantial damages for misrepresentation. 
In the meantime business in the new colonies was in anything 
but a flourishing state, and it may readily be understood that 
among the allottees of the Federal Supply Company were many 
who found their resources severely taxed by the steady 
dwindling away of mining share quotations. Forced realisa- 
tions have from the start been the cause of abnormal depression 
in the market for these shares in common with many other 
South African industrials. The company, however, has 
managed to pay quite respectable dividends during a period 
when other cold storage concerns trading in competition were 
unable to make any distribution. Six per cent. was paid for 
1903 and 5 per cent. for 1904, and I am told, on what I accept 
as excellent authority, that the showing for 1go5 will beat all 
previous records. Confirmation of this will make the shares 
look cheap at their present price of 13s. 6d. 


Gold from Wales.—Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs, brother of the 
famous K.C. who represents Reading at Westminster, had an 
interesting tale to tell from the chair of the St. David’s Gold 
Mines, Ltd., on Thursday last. This company owns, I think I 
am right in saying, the only gold mine in Great Britain. It 
lies about five miles east of ‘Barmouth in South Wales and has 
been worked now for seven years. During that time 101,124 
tons of ore have been crushed for a yield of 51,990 oz. of bullion, 
realising £193,588, at a working cost of £86,155. The nominal 
capital ‘of the company is £60,000, the 
profits earned by which have amounted 
to £107,000, an average of £15,300 
per annum, but a very large amount 
of the money has been spent upon 
development, the benefits of which 
have to go forward to the future. 
During the greater part of the time the 
company has depended upon one lode, 
and it is only during the last eighteen 
months that a second lode has been 
taken into working. Mr. Isaacs told 
his audience last week that the industry 
would probably have died had it not 
been for Mr. William Keswick, M.P., 
senior partner of Matheson and Co., 
who visited the mine on. several occa- 
sions and had sufficient confidence 
in it and the directors to advance 
during its moments of difficulty the 
sum of £40,000, all of which has 
since been repaid with the exception 
of £10,000, 


South Metropolitan Gas.—A_ gene- 
rous tribute is accorded by Sir George 
Livesey in the hall-yearly report of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
to the Welsbach mantle. The accounts 
of the gas company show that consumption during the second 
half of 1905 increased by only 13 per cent., and further inv estiga- 
tion suggests that about 80 per cent. of the consumers are using 
the Welsbach mantle, thereby reducing the consumption of gas 
on an average about 21.per cent. The directors of the South 
Metropolitan have deliberately adopted the policy of advising 
all their customers to use the incandescent mantle on the ground 
that thereby the best and cheapest of all artificial lights van 
be obtained, One of the great wants of our crowded cities, 


THE BENGUELLA RAILWAY 


Cutting the road to the great plateau 
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THE BENGUELLA RAILWAY 


Blasting an entrance to Lengue Gorge 


Sir George proceeds, is a cheap gaseous fuel, and the Welsbach 
invention makes this possible because a highly luminous gas is 
no longer necessary. The chief obstacle to. the general use 
of such a fuel is the ignorance and prejudice of the local 
authorities, who fail to appreciate the new conditions of the 
use of gas. The companies are hampered with the fetish of 
a past age that a high illuminating power from a Juminous 
flame is still necessary. 

The South Metropolitan has taken a prominent part in 
combating this error. The company pays 53 per cent. dividend, 
or the same rate as for the previous three half-years. The price 
of gas being now 2s. per 1,000 ft., under the sliding scale the 
directors would be empowered to pay at the rate of £5 14s. 8d. 
per cent. per annum. ‘The reserve fund of £174,305 remains 
intact and amply guarantees the maintenance of at least 
the present dividends at the existing low price of gas. Inci- 
dentally the report mentions that about, £75,000 a year is paid 
by the company in salaries and about £480,000 in weekly 
wages. 


Ware Rubber Companies. — It is highly necessary for any 
writer who has the interests of the investing public at heart to 
sound a note of warning in regard to the rush of new companies 
formed to acquire rubber plantations which has been so much in 
evidence within the past few weeks. Without dealing with indi- 
vidual companies I may point out that almost without exception 
extortionate prices, swollen by unconscionable promotion profits, 
are demanded for estates but newly planted with trees, which 
under the most favourable circumstances will not reach the 
productive stage for six or seven years to come. During that 
time the shareholders will have to 
possess their souls in patience, and 
what is more than probable is that 
when at last the rubber does come 
to market it will realise very much less 
per pound than the present high prices 
on which prospectus promises are 
based, and which obviously are the 
outcome of inflation caused by an 
abnormal scarcity destined to dis- 
appear before the increased cultiva- 
tion. 


The Benguella Railway.—I have 
received from the West Coast of Africa 
several very interesting photographs 
indicating the progress that is being 
made with the Benguella Railway 
from Lobito Bay to the copper wealth 
of Katanga, in which the Tanganyika 
Concessions, Ltd., is so largely con- 
cerned. The natural harbour of 
L.obito Bay is three miles broad by 
three-quarters of a mile across and is 
so constituted that vessels of 30 It. 
draught can lie alongside the pier. 
One of the pictures on this page shows 
the Union Castle liner, Tintagel Castle, 
the registered tonnage of which is 
£531, discharging cargo consigned to the contractors for the 
railway. The same company’s Gascon and Ghoorka are making 
regular calls at Lobito Bay on their voyages to Cape Town, 
and the harbour also attracts the vessels of the Woermaun line 
of Hamburg and the Empreza Nacional line of Lisbon. The 
second view shows the blasting operations in preparation for 
the installation of the rack railw ay in Lengue Gorge, some 
fifty-six kilometres from the coast terminus, the construction of 
which is now almost complete. REGINALD GEARD. 


